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ADULT EDUCATION 


Needs 


- - - - Special Tools 
- -..- Special Skills 


Here are two books that will equip YOU to do a better job 


ae 


Please send me .... 


copies of Public School Adult Education—A Guide for 


Administrators and Teachers @ $3.90. A definitive guide to best prac- 
tices in initiating, operating and evaluating public school programs for 


adults. 
Please send me 


copies of Civic Education, Programs for Adults, Cur- 


riculum series No. 1 @ $1.50. This book gives teachers and educational 
officers the why, when, where, and how of a great variety of civic education 


programs for adults. 


Both books, ordered at the same time, may be purchased for a special 


total price of $5.00. 
| prefer to be billed 
Name: 

Address: 


Enclosed $.. 


Make checks payable to the National Association of Public School Adult 
Educators. 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


® This feature of the JouRNAL its 
an open forum for its readers. Ideas 
and opinions expressed here are those 
of the writers and not necessarily of 
the NEA. 


The Two Faces of Sloan Wilson 


Tuis is a letter I’ve just sent to Life 
magazine’s “Letters to the Editors”: 

“Sirs: The following quotations are 
in order as a commentary on 
Sloan Wilson’s article [Life, Mar. 24, 
1958] ‘It’s Time to Close Our Carnival’: 

“*A truly ignorant man can easily 
work himself up into a feverish fury 
about the public schools, and in a brief 
article or book can unburden himself 
of enough righteous indignation to 
heat a summer hotel in January. 

“*The schools have never been any- 
where near as good as they are to- 
day .. 

“*The idea that we once had mar- 
velous public schools in this nation, 
and that modern philosophies of edu- 
cation have ruined them, is the most 
obvious kind of nonsense. 
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“‘*And of course, the traditional 
subjects were still taught—they were 
taught to more people than ever be- 
fore. The educators did their best to 
provide something useful for the slow 
without handicapping the gifted. 

““*To parents like myself, whose chil- 
dren learned to read beautifully in 
the public schools, this sort of thing 
{printed complaints that children are 
not taught to read in today’s schools] 
can be confusing I sometimes 
catch myself wondering if my daugh- 
ters really can read, even while they're 
contentedly curled up with books 
which I at their age found incompre- 
hensible.’ 

“Any of your readers wishing to 
read the entire article from which the 
above excerpts are taken . . . are re- 
ferred to ‘Public Schools Are Better 
Than You Think,’ Harper's Magazine, 
September 1955. 

“The author? Sloan Wilson.” 

—VIRGIL M. ROGERS, dean, School of 
Education, Syracuse (N.Y.) University. 


School Bus 
In MONTANA, we are especially proud 
of the safety record of our school-bus 
drivers. Operating under an amazing 
variety of conditions, including many 
miles of hazardous mountain driving, 


(Continued on page 279) 
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NEA DUES 
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Assembly the following dues are 
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Active or Associate Membership 
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cash or $25 a year for 10 yous 

Retired Membership ay 


$2 a year 
Student Membership 
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Teacher-Politician 


Strate representative to the Illinois 
General Assembly, Chester R. Wik- 
torski, Jr., teaches 

third grade at the 

Lafayette Elemen- 

tary School in 

Chicago. When 

first elected to the 

legislature two 

years ago, he was 

the youngest Cook 

County resident 

ever to assume 

such a position. 

Mr. Wiktorski has taught the fifth 
grade as well as the third and has 
specialized in dealing with the men- 
tally retarded and the socially mal- 
adjusted child. 

He is a member of the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association, the Parent-Teachers 
Association, and the NEA. 

—FRANK BALTHISs, field representa- 
tive, Illinois Education Association. 


@ Write to the NEA Citizenship 
Committee, 1201 16th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C., about active teacher- 
politicians in your community. 
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Me NEWS AND TRENDS... 


Teachers’ Income Tax 


& A new regulation by the Treasury Department, an- 
nounced on April 5, may mean a saving of $20 million per 
year for American teachers. 


After lengthy and persistent presentations by the Na- 
tional Education Association, the Treasury Department lib- 
eralized the deductibility of teachers’ educational expenses 
from taxable income and provided equitable treatment for 
teachers in their professional expenses. Primarily affected 
are established attend 
evening classes. 


teachers who summer courses or 


Treasury Secretary Robert B. Anderson said that the 
“expenses incurred by a teacher for education may be de- 
ducted even tho such expenses are incurred voluntarily and 
even tho the courses taken carry academic credit or result in 
an increase in salary or promotion.” 


NEA officials regarded the new regulation as a great step 
forward. Congressional leaders, including Representative 
Cecil King (D-Calif.), were of the same opinion as they 
announced that HR 4662, the King-Jenkins bill, appeared 
now to be unnecessary. Since the new regulation, TD 6291, 
as it is officially known, is retroactive, teachers who have in- 
curred summer-school and other educational expenses which 
are affected by the new provision may wish to file amended 
returns for 1955, 1956, and 1957. NEA has reprinted the 
official text of the new regulation and has prepared complete 
instructions on how to claim a refund. For details, see the 
article appearing on page 284 of this issue. 


Opinion Polls 


& A majority of the American people approve what 
their public schools are striving to do, and they want the 
federal government to help the schools to do more. These 
are the two salient facts brought out by a recent study of 
opinion polls, prepared by the NEA Research Division. 


Life magazine reported in 1950 a survey conducted by 
Elmo Roper which revealed that 71.6°(, of the persons ques- 
tioned were cither very satisfied or fairly satisfied with the 
public-school system. Later surveys, conducted in various 
localities thruout the country, have yielded similar results. 


In 1958, a poll (also conducted by Roper) posed the ques- 
tion: Are we putting too much emphasis on job training 
and not enough on broader subjects like English, history, 
and social studies? Of those questioned, 20°(, volunteered 
the opinion that the present emphasis is about right; 39°;, 
recommended increased emphasis on job-training courses. 
Only 2967 wanted more emphasis on broad, general areas. 


On March 3, 1958, Life magazine reported a poll by the 
Opinion Research Corporation of Princeton, New Jersey, 
which included opinions on whether Russia or the United 
States has the better high-school training in mathematics and 
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the sciences. Replics were divided as follows: Russia, 39% ; 
United States, 28°/,; both the same, 4°%,; and don't know, 
29°.,. While this seems to be a departure from the pattern 
of general approval, Paul O'Neil, author of the Life article, 
pointed out that in general, “the most striking public atti- 
tude encountered in discussing the U.S. lag in science is 


one of personal self-incrimination.”’ 


In all major opinion polls since 1950, larger and larger 
majorities of the public have expressed opinions favoring 
federal aid to education. In the 1950 Roper poll reported 
by Life, 65.4°%, favored federal aid. A 1957 Roper poll 
showed 73°(, to be favorable to federal aid. A poll by 
George Gallup, also made in 1957, found 76°; in favor of 
such aid. Gallup pointed out specifically that ‘every major 
group in the population . . . Republicans and Democrats, 
Protestants and Catholics, people from the East, West, Mid- 
west and South strongly support federal aid. 


Roper found similar support among all groups. He also 
found that the public is ‘‘not just for [federal aid for] school 
buildings, but for school teachers’ salaries, and for whatever 
is nceded to keep us abreast in our race for knowledge. .. . 
More people favor such a course than favor any other single 
one.” 


Reaffirmation and Resolutions 


& Reaffirming their faith in America’s colleges and uni- 
versities, members of the Thirteenth National Conference on 
Higher Education held in Chicago March 2-5 expressed 
commendation ‘for the unprecedented strides made in ex- 
tending cducational opportunitics and for . persistent 
cfforts toward the strengthening of quality.” 


Six conference resolutions included the following recom- 
mendations: that Congress enact legislation providing fed- 
eral funds for scholarship purposes to aid highly qualified 
students to attend recognized institutions of higher cduca- 
tion; that the amounts of such appropriations be sufficient 
to provide not less than 20,000 new four-year scholarships 
for undergraduate students cach year until a total of 80,000 
are in use at the end of a four-year period; and that a 
larger number of such scholarships be set up if the Con- 
gress can provide the necessary supporting funds. In ad- 
dition, Congress was urged to provide federal funds for 
an initial program of 5,000 graduate fellowships. 


Machine Tools for Schools 


> Enlargement of the program to donate surplus ma- 
chine tools and related items to schools and colleges has 
been announced by the Department of Commerce, in co- 
operation with industry and the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Objective of the program is to im- 
prove school facilitics and better train youth in industrial 
skills. The program will also help to identify the magnitude 
of the country’s educational requirements for machine tools 
so that adequate provision can be made. School officials are 





‘lus property of 


Additional information May be obtained from William 


1 
Lawrence, Vin 


Health, | 


of Field Administration, Department of 


nd Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. 


Elementary-School Class Size 
& Overcrowded ontinue to be a 


sroblem for 


major 
administrators in all parts of the country and 


classrooms 


in all sizes of cities, according to a study just completed by 


the Research Division. This biennial report reveals condi- 


ions in the elementary schools of urban school districts. It 


shows that the construction of new classrooms is not kcep- 


ing pace with the steady increase in enrolments. 


Of the 411,601 elementary-school classrooms now in 
yperation in districts of 2,500 or more population, 80% 


ontain 26 or more pupils cach, 48°(, have 31 or more 


( ‘ 


» have 41 or more 


125 


pupils, 16 have 36 or more, and 3 
hildren crowded into them. This means that of the 
million children attending these classes, 10.5 million are 


classes of 26 or more, 6.75 million in classes of 31 or 
more, 2.5 million in classes of 36 or morc, and more than .5 
nillion are in classes of 41 or more. Nearly 147,000 ele- 
nentary-school children are jammed into classes of at least 
iG. Oversize classes tend to be most numerous in the larger 
cities and in the Southeast, but a child in almost any com- 
munity is likely to be thrust into a class far too large for 


the teacher to handle ettectively. 


The situation threatens to become even worse next Sep- 
tember when another large wave of new enrolces is ex- 
pected. The report emphasizes the fact that the resources 
of many local districts are exhausted and that many more 
districts are drawing upon future resources which will be 


needed for current operating expenses. 


Support of the NEA legislative program, now pending 
in Congress, ts urged in the report. The Murray-Metcalf 
Bill (HR 10763 and S$ 3311) would provide for the par- 
ticipation of the federal government in mecting the cost of 
constructing classrooms. 


AASA Resolutions 


& Declaring federal taxes, especially the progressive in- 
come taxes, to have a restricting effect on the states’ ability 
to support public education, the American Association of 
School Administrators, at its recent regional conventions 
in St. Louts, San Francisco, and Cleveland, passed a res- 
olution urging that “all levels of government participate 
in the financing of public education, that the federal govern- 
ment’s role be formulated boldly, and that the programs at 


all levels be carefully integrated to provide the neces- 


sary resources... ‘ 


Other resolutions commended local board members thru- 
out the nation for their high type of public service and 
educational leadership, and urged Icadership in both the 
National School Boards and the AASA to 
ontinuce their joint ctforts. Construction of additional school 


Association 
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facilities and “an extended school year for all pupils” to 
accommodate an expanded curriculum of depth and breadth 
were also urged in AASA resolutions. The conventions af- 
firmed that “salary schedules should have minimum 
salaries sufficient to attract talented young people into the 
profession and maximum salaries adequate to retain. suc- 


cessful teachers in the profession on a career basis.” 


Stevenson on Federal Aid 


& “The urgency of our desire to export an article of 
American manufacture to the moon important as that is 

is no excuse for deleting and drastically reducing provisions 
in the national budget for the support of education,” said 
former Illinois Governor Adlai E. Stevenson to 3,000 par- 
ents and educators at the annual conference of the United 
Parents Associations in New York. 


Senate approval of a $5.5 billion road-building program 
was hit by Mr. Stevenson, who observed, “Highways are 
needed, too, but I would count it more important to reduce 
overcrowding of children in classrooms than overcrowding 
of cars on the highways.” The former Presidential candidate 
condemned “keeping up with the Russians” as “the worst 
form of defeatism, of false emphasis, of idolatrous worship 
asked had become of 
American standards when the no-shift automobile was put 


of irrclevant standards” and what 


ahead of abolishing the two-shift school. 


American Education Week 


& Report Card, U.S.A, will be the over-all 1958 theme 
for American Education Weck, November 9-15. 


Designed to encourage Americans everywhere to take 
a long hard look at space-age challenges to education, the 
major theme has 10 subtopics keyed to it that reflect cur- 
rent major concerns of schools. They are: Building Char- 
acter, Responsible Citizenship, Education and Survival, The 
Curriculum, The Teacher, Developing Talents, Community 
Teamwork, Buildings and Facilities, Guidance and Coun- 
scling, Lifelong Learning, and International Understanding. 


Facts, Figures, Faces 


& A nationwide survey of science and mathematics 
teaching in American public high schools has been started 
by the U.S. Office of Education. The survey will be com- 


pleted late this year or early in 1959. 


& American Library Association Children’s Services 
Division announces that Harold Keith is winner of the 
37th Newbery Award for his Rifles for Watie and Robert 
McCloskey is winner of the 21st Caldecott Award for his 
Time of Wonder. 


& Dix W. Price, legal counsel for the Arizona Education 
Association for the past 13 years, has been appointed execu- 
tive secretary and general counsel to the AEA for a term 
of two years. Under this appointment, effective July 1, 
1958, he will discharge the duties of the executive secretary- 
ship while continuing his law practice on a limited basis. 
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YOU 


can be a better, more confident teacher— 
with these brand-new NEA 
publications to answer questions 


from parents and public 


SPECIAL FEATURE NEA JOURNAL RE- 
PRINTS: Single copy, 30¢; quantities of 10 or 
more of the same title, 20¢ each: 


Homework. Sept. 1957. 12p. 
Class Size and Teacher Load. Oct. 1957. 12p. 
Child Growth and Development. Dec. 1957. 12p. 


Today and Tomorrow in Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education. Jan. 1958. 20p. 


Let’s Balance the Program. Feb. 1958. Includes 
EPC Statement, “The Contemporary Challenge 
to American Education.” 20p. 

Reading. March 1958. 12p. 

Testing and Evaluation. Apri] 1958. 16p. 


Let’s Take a Look at Responsibility. K-PE. 1958. 
16p. Single copy, 40¢; 2-9 copies, 30¢ each; 10 
or more copies, 20¢ each 


Foundation Learnings in the Kindergarten. K-PE. 
1958. 16p. Single copy, 40¢; 2-9 copies, 30¢ each; 
10 or more copies, 20¢ each 


The Contemporary Challenge to American Edu- 
cation. Appendices provide statistics on American 
and Soviet education. EPC. 1958. 31p. Single copy, 
35¢; 2-9 copies, 10% discount; 10-100 copies, 20% 
discount; quantities of 100 or more, 20¢ a copy 


School Photojournalism. Prepared by the editors 
of Look magazine. A handbook on techniques of 
photojournalism and ways of using them to im- 
prove school public relations. NSPRA. 1958. 72p. 
Single copy, $2; 2-9 copies, 10% discount; 10 or 
more copies, 20% discount 


Ten Criticisms of Public Education. Research Bul- 
letin, Dec. 1957. Analysis of research findings re- 
lated to criticisms of public education in the areas 
of: control of public-school policy, progressive 
education, life adjustment education, reporting 
and promoting practices, discipline, foreign lan- 
guages, science and mathematics, education of 
exceptionally bright children, moral and spiritual 
values, and teacher education. Res. Div. 48p. 
Single copy, 80¢; 2-9 copies, 10% discount; 10 
or more copies, 20% discount 


Hogs, Ax Handles, and Woodpeckers. Discusses 
the quality of American education as compared 
with that of Soviet Russia. AASA. 1958. 8p. 12 
copies, $1; 100 copies, $8 


Where’s the Money Coming From? Reprint from 

NEA Journal. Analysis of local, state, and federal 

sang as support for schools. Leg. Div. 1957. 8p. 
ree 


The Property Tax and Public School Financing. 
Discusses inadequacy of the property tax as a 
means of financing public education. Leg. Div. 
1958. 8p. Free 


Equalization of Property Assessments. Tax Edu- 
cation Committee. 1958. 32p. Single copy, 40¢; 
2-9 copies, 10% discount; 10 or more copies, 20% 
discount 


SEND YOUR ORDERS TO: 

National Education Association 

Publications-Sales Section-E 

1201-16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
Seaare fas 9) or less must be accompanied by cash. Orders 


by cash or check are sent repaid. Shi ing 
eargie sca added te Wihel-dotna Yona inane 

with your eS ee ee 1988 
NEA Publications List Supplement. 








ABC-TV To Examine Projects 
in Six School Systems 


Ix THe light of the broad reappraisal 
of the nation’s schools now under way, 
the ABC-TV network will offer a spe- 
cial hour-long report on new experi- 
mental directions in education Mon- 
day, May 5, 7:30-8:30 ept. Title of the 
program in which John Daly and five 
other ABC newsmen will appear is 
Report Card, 1958. 

The filmed and live program will 
cover outstanding educational experi- 
ments in six communities across the 
United States. Included will be special 





ABC News Chief John Daly ~ 


programs for the gevelopment of gifted 
students, for arousing interest in sci- 
ence and math, for early training in 
languages, and for education by live 
television. 

ABC newsmen assigned to Report 
Card, 1958 include John Daly, Robert 
Fleming, Don Goddard, Quincy Howe, 
Edward P. Morgan, and John Sec- 
ondari. 

The six school systems whose proj- 
ects are to be surveyed include: 

Hicksville, Long Island, which is ex- 
perimenting in the teaching of French, 
Italian, German, and Spanish from the 
first grade on; Joplin, Missouri, where 
fourth- to sixth-grade students are per- 
mitted to find their own level of read- 
ing without reference to fixed norms; 
Rock Island, Illinois, where science and 
mathematics are taught from kindergar- 
ten thru eighth grade; Portland, Ore- 
gon, where gifted children receive in- 
struction in special classes; Lyons Falls, 
New York, where teen-agers meet each 
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week at a country general store to dis- 
cuss art, music, philosophy, and similar 
subjects; and Hagerstown, Maryland, 
where courses are taught by live tele- 
vision. 

Explaining the purpose of Report 
Card, 1958, John Daly said, “The 
United States, which has always prided 
itself on its universal education system, 
is now concerned about how well that 
system is working out. 

“Where are the next generation’s 
scientists coming from? Are we grind- 
ing our gifted children down to medi- 
ocrity? Is there too much ‘life adjust- 
ment’ and too little of real learning? 
Every community with a school system 
is concerned with these problems. 
Thru Report Card, 1958 we want to 
show Americans some of the new di- 
rections that are being tried and some 
answers that are being found. Perhaps 
other communities may find their own 
answers, or at least some worthwhile 
ideas, in our report on these six pio- 
neer programs.” 

Mary Laing is producer of Report 
Card, 1958, and Robert Northshield 
is film director. # # 





May 24: 12th annual American Assn. 
of School Administrators workshop for 
presidents of state associations of school 
administrators. Chicago. 

May 3-7: 3rd Curriculum Research In- 
stitute of the Assn. for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development. Chicago. 

June 15-17: Natl. convention, Future 
Business Leaders of America, sponsored 
by United Business Education Assn. 
St. Louis. Mo. 

June 15-July 4: First session, annual 
summer laboratory in Human Relations 
and Group Leadership, Natl. Training 
Laboratory in Group Development. Adult 
Education Service. Second session, July 13- 
Aug. 1. Bethel, Maine. 

June 19-21: Mountain-Plains Business 
Education Assn., a region of UBEA. Rapid 
City, S$. Dak. 

June 21-July 4: Student NEA annual 
work conference sponsored by the Natl. 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards. First week, Bowl- 
ing Green, Ohio; second week, with NEA 
convention, Cleveland. 

June 22-26: 22nd annual conference of 
the Natl. Assn. of Student Councils, spon- 
sored by the Natl. Assn. of Secondary- 
School Principals. Ferguson, Mo. 

June 22-28: Natl. conference, Division 
for Girls and Women’s Sports, American 
Assn. for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, NEA, and the Natl. Assn. for 
Physical Education of College Women. 
Estes Park, Colo. 





June 23-July 3: Workshop for women 
deans and counselors in colleges and high 
schools, cosponsored by the Natl. Assn. 
of Women Deans and Counselors (NEA), 
and Oregon State College. Corvallis, Oreg. 

June 24-28: 13th annual nati. confer- 
ence, Natl. Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards. Bowl- 
ing Green, Ohio. 

June 27-28: Annual summer meeting, 
Natl. Science Teachers Assn. Columbus, 
Ohio. 

June 30-July 4: NEA convention and 
the following NEA department meetings 
(June 30), Cleveland: 

American Assn. for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation; American Assn. 
of School Administrators; American In- 
dustrial Arts Assn.; Assn. for Higher Edu- 
cation; Assn. for Supervision and Curric- 
ulum Development; Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tion; Classroom Teachers; Elementary 
School Principals; Home Economics; In- 
ternatl. Council for Exceptional Children; 
Kindergarten-Primary Education; Music 
Educators Natl. Conference; Natl. Art 
Education Assn.; Natl. Assn. of Journalism 
Directors; Natl. Assn. of Public School 
Adult Educators; Natl. Assn. of Women 
Deans and Counselors in joint meeting 
with Natl. Council of Administrative 
Women in Education; Natl. Council for 
the Social Studies; Natl. Council of Teach- 
ers of Mathematics; Natl. Retired Teach- 
ers Assn.; Natl. School Public Relations 
Assn.; Rural Education; Speech Assn. of 
America; United Business Education Assn. 

June 30-July 12: Workshop for women 
guidance and student personnel workers, 
cosponsored by Natl. Assn. of Women 
Deans and Counselors (NEA), and Syra- 
cuse University. Syracuse, N. Y. 

July 2: Breakfast meeting, Dept. of 
Rural Education. Cleveland. 

July 6-10: 5th annual public-relations 
seminar, Natl. School Public Relations 
Assn. Detroit. 

July 6-18: Natl. conference, Dept. of 
Classroom Teachers. Bowling Green 
(Ohio) State Univ. 

July 7: Annual 
Detroit. 

July 7-19: Institute for educational sec- 
retaries, cosponsored by the Natl. Assn. of 
Educational Secretaries, NEA; the Exten- 
sion Division and College of Education, 
Univ. of Colorado; the Colorado Assn. of 
Educational Secretaries; and the Denver 
Public School Clerks and Secretaries Assn. 
Boulder, Colo. 

July 11-13: 24th annual convention, 
NAES, Boulder, Colo. 

July 21-25: Institute for educational 
secretaries, cosponsored by NAES, NEA; 
and the Dept. of Business Education, 
Michigan State Univ.; the MSU Business 
Women’s Club; and the Michigan Assn. 
of Educational Secretaries. East Lansing, 
Mich. 

Aug. 17-23: Biennial school for execu- 
tives, American Assn. of Colleges for 
Teacher Education. University of Con- 
necticut, Storrs. 

Aug. 18-20: 18th summer meeting of 
Natl. Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 
Greeley, Colo. 

Aug. 22-24: Annual conference, Natl. 
Assn. of Journalism Directors. Chicago. 


meeting, NSPRA. 
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OUR READERS WRITE... 
(Continued from page 274) 
our drivers have a record of not a 
single student fatality in 10 years. 
—PARKS WHITMER, director, school 
transportation, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Helena, Montana. 


“The Trouble with Teachers’ 


As a former teacher, I am _ upset 
by the fallacies contained in “The 
Trouble with Teachers” (Feb. Jour- 
NAL). For example, Miss Brown states 
that teaching, unlike other profes- 
sions, is regarded merely as a step- 
pingstone. All professional groups are 
plagued by turnover. The author says 
that lawyers and doctors don’t com- 
plain about extra duties and hours 
of work the way teachers do. What 
she doesn’t point out is the fact that 
doctors and lawyers both charge fees 
for extra hours and duties. By offering 
unlimited additional services without 
payment, teachers continue to devalu- 
ate themselves and their profession. 

—JOHN L. HOLLAND, Skokie, JIl. 


WE wit have a profession of which 
we can be proud if we fill our ranks 
with teachers whose interest is in their 
work and who can instil in the chil- 
dren the incentive to learn. 

—W. HENRY WILLIE, general manager, 
The New Seven Falls Company, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo. 


Miss Brown touched on many as- 
pects of what’s wrong with teachers, 
but she hasn’t gone deeply enough. 
If we are to reach a professional status, 
we must have something on which to 
build that status, and that something 
is learning. Our profession must be- 
come a “profession of learning” before 
it can become a “profession of teach- 
ing.”” We cannot teach until we have 
something to teach. 

Let our teachers spend three or four 
years learning a broad curriculum of 
knowledge-filled courses for a bache- 
lor’s degree, then one or two years 
learning specialized methods and 
procedures. 

—E. MARGARET BRODERICK, Oil City, 
Pa. 


Miss Brown states that many teach- 
ers, especially men, work outside “after 
school hours and on Saturdays.” Ah, 
what bliss, if we married men could 
afford not to do this! 

—R. F. SCHLEICHER, State Teachers 
College, Bloomsburg, Pa. 


Amen 


I say amen to “Editor's Notebook” 
in the February JourNAL. Too many 
teachers say, “Why should I join the 
NEA?” They seem blind to the fact 
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With teachers as eager as par- 
ents to make a go of their pTa 
and consequently ready to seize 
upon any novel yet simple 
attendance-builder, ‘‘a coffee” 
may be just the thing. 


There is nothing new about 
coffee at PTA meetings. The new 
twist is making the coffee an 
event and it is all so easy. 


Select a committee for the 
event. Invite members to a PTA 
coffee rather than to a meeting. 
«e > 

A coffee” sounds so much more 
chatty and sociabie. And women 
like this. Gives meetings a plus. 


that most of the benefits teachers now 


have are due to the efforts of profes- 
sional organizations. 


—H. A. PEDERSON, director, Industrial 


Arts Division, Wisconsin State College, 
Platteville. 


A “Teaching Reserve”? 


I wonper if the teaching profession 


might not organize a “teaching re- 


serve,” something like the military- 


The cool, lively flavor 

and natural chewing of refreshing 
Wrigley's Spearmint Gum give you a nice, 
little “pick up." Satisfies for a between meal treat 
yet never rich or filling. Enjoy daily! Millions do! 





Here is a simple, friendly 
way to help add interest to 
PTA meetings and to help 
boost your attendance. 


invitations might be created by 
youngsters in art class or as seat 
work. Show coffee cup sketch, 
above, only to stir imaginations. 


Be sure date, place, time are 
clearly printed or written. And 
personalize invitations with 
parent’s name in place of the 
“You” in “You are invited to 
come to a coffee.” Participation 
by youngsters helps to get out 
the parents. Nice publicity. 











reserve plan, for women whose teach- 
ing careers are interrupted by marriage 
and maternity. They could enrol with 
their state certificating agency, do some 
substitute teaching, have special work- 
shops or refresher courses. Local as 
sociations could keep in touch with 
them and have special associate mem- 
berships. 

—AUDREY JAMES NELSON, Sherburn, 
Minn. 
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OW he is like a tightly wrapped 
bud. But, petal by petal, you will help the future unfold in your child. 
Sobering idea, isn’t it? Makes a thoughtful parent resolve to begin saving 
now for the richer future a good education can provide. And what better 
way to save than with U.S. Savings Bonds? Where nothing can harm that 
education fund. Where saved dollars earn 34% interest when Bonds are 
held to maturity. And where saving is surer—because you can buy Bonds 
regularly where you bank or automatically through the Payroll Savings 
Plan where you work. Why don’t you start your Bond program today? 
Make life more secure for someone you love. 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. 
It ie donated by this publication in cooperation with the Ad- 
vertising Council and the Magazine Publishers Association. 






























































































PLEASE! 
NO PLATITUDES 


SYDNEY J. HARRIS 


pes year, as the commencement season rolls 

around, I wonder why adults who speak to gradu- 
ating classes continue to pour fatuous and tedious 
platitudes into the ears of their defenseless audiences. 
- Admittedly, it is difficult to communicate with a 
generation other than our own, whether it be an 
older or a younger one, but this is no excuse for the 
flood of clichés, hypocrisy, goody-goodiness, and down- 
right dullness that orators automatically spout before 
assemblies of young people. 

“Talking down” to an adolescent is the swiftest and 

surest way to lose both his attention and his respect. 

Young people may not be able to grasp difficult ideas 


Mr. Harris is author of —— of One (Houghton Mifflin, 
1957), a collection of essays which have appeared in his syndi- 
cated column, “Strictly Personal.” At our request, 
Mr. Harris has prepared this Journal guest editorial, based on 
one of his columns. 
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(tho even here they might surprise you) , but they are 
abnormally sensitive to tone and level, and the least 
suggestion of phoniness or pomposity or false nobility 
strikes them as ludicrous. 

Any adult who can remember anything about his 
own youthful reactions ought to realize this. Yet most 
speakers take on a special tone and a stilted demeanor 
when talking to young people, almost as if they tg 
addressing strangers in a foreign tongue. They are, I 
suspect, afraid to be easy and natural, and so they be- 
come either too stiff or too coyly humorous. 

I have been allergic to commencement oratory ever 
since as a lad my class was enjoined again and again 
to look up at the stars. This is one of the silliest things 
we could have been told. 

We didn’t want to look up at the stars but down at 
our feet, to see where we were going, what the ob- 
stacles were, and how to get there. We were supremely 
uninterested in such abstract nouns as “aspiration” 
and “duty.” 

We were interested in concrete illustrations of how 
the world works, and we wanted to know the worst 
as well as the best. We liked, and we listened to, adults _ 
who were tart and honest and who did not expect us 
to pretend to be filled only with noble longings and 
unselfish ambitions. 

I try to keep firmly in mind some of my own youth- 
ful feelings while I am talking to student groups, 
After I had finished lecturing to several hundred mem- 
bers of the Illinois Student Council Association, one 
of the young officers came up, shook my hand, and 
said fervently, “Thanks for your talk, Mr, Harris. It’s 
the first time I’ve heard a talk to young people which 
didn’t call them citizens of tomorrow.” 

Students don’t need to be told that they are the 
citizens of tomorrow. They already know it. What 
they want to know but are rarely told is how they can 
avoid messing up the world as badly as the citizens 
of today have done. And the answer isn’t in the stars, 
very possibly not even in the sputniks. 

To stop pleading with young graduates to look up 
at the stars, however, does not imply that we must 
urge them to lower their sights. Nor should our know- 
ing that they are citizens cause us to avoid discussing 
that subject. All of us, youngyand old, need to be re- 
minded that democracy does not mean that everyone 
sinks to the lowest level, but that everyone rises to 
the highest possible level. The founders of our re- 
public envisioned a nation of educated men and 
women capable of grappling with difficult problems 
on a high plane of thought. 

One of the ends of education is to produce men 
and women who will be dissatisfied with “what is” and 
who will ask of life more than material goods. Not un- 
til every citizen comes to realize his full potentiality— 
mentally, morally, and emotionally—will we build a 
social community which makes the most of our massive 
economic power and provides at the same time nour- 
ishment for our spirits as abundant as the food that is 
available for our bodies. ~~~ + # 
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Fruit 





There was a day in the vineyard 
of youth when the fruit was ready 
for sun and rain and well-tilled 
soil to make it grow full, juicy, 
and sweet. 


Tuat was the day Billy found 
the robin’s nest. Cautious and 
quiet, he crawled higher in the 
tree and looked into the nest, 
woven of weeds, straw, and bits of 
fuzz. It was intricate and a thing 
of beauty. 

Billy knew the bird had been a 
robin because tiny pieces of blue 
egg shell were left in the nest. 
Careful not to crush his treasure, 
he ran to school with it. All of 
his friends in the second grade 
were impressionable youngsters 
who could be awed, and they spoke 
in whispers about the nest. 

The second-grade room was a 
pleasant place, bright with cheerful 
colors, books, and drawings. Each 
window ledge had some rock, bit of 
wood, or plant brought in by the 
pupils. There were tall tables for 
standup work, and low tables just 
right for elbows when children 
were seated. 

All day long the boys and girls 
investigated the world. It was 
fascinating, and the people in it 
were strange and interesting. Ques- 
tions were fuses that led to the 
dynamite of knowledge. Birds’ 
nests, turtles, and even sand com- 
pelled the curious to the book 
shelves, or to the outdoors that was 
the home of an endless variety of 
mysteries. 

There was delight and ecstasy in 
the knowledge of why the nest, and 
how the turtle, and when the sand. 
Billy was rewarded; his nest was 
treasured; his contribution was im- 
mense. 

It was about this time that Billy’s 
second-grade picture was taken. It 
shows a blond boy, smiling and 
making no attempt to hide a miss- 
ing front tooth. His shining eyes be- 
speak a great capacity to be inter- 
ested in everything around him. 

Billy himself was amazing and 
amusing. He was seldom sick. He 
was happy in learning about na- 
ture. He was fueled by a burning 
curiosity and enthusiasm that pro- 

Mr. Lamper is a graduate assistant, 

College of Education, Michigan State 

University, East Lansing. 
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cceded sometimes slowly, sometimes 
rapidly, but always surely. 


But as the years passed, the vine- 
yard became a desert land and the 
boy, its bitter fruit. 


Tere is, at the school, a file on 
Billy, who is now in the ninth 
grade. One of the first entries in 
this educational record is a report 
on a reading test, duly entered in 
the third year of Billy’s quest for 
knowledge. This report shows that 
Billy is a poor reader, but it does 
not show that after the test he 
spent hours watching a black ant 
struggling across the face of the 
land, carrying a dead ant bigger 
than itself. Nor does it show that 
Billy’s thoughts, as he watched the 
ant, were cosmic and considered 
the infinities. 

Similar insufficiencies accompany 
the intelligence test (short form) 
that gives Bill an IQ of 89. Indeed, 
it is the short form. It ignores 
Bill’s health, his love of nature, 
his wonder, his persistency, his un- 
deviating honesty, his loyalty, 
warmth, and spontaneity. 

All of these aside, Billy’s mental 
age was divided by his chronolog- 
ical age, multiplied by 100, and 
Billy’s reward was a number. Sub- 
sequent teachers would classify 
Billy as belonging to a slow-learn- 
ing group. 

Also in the file are achievement 
tests without number, giving each 
year irrefutable evidence that Billy 
should be somewhere else. Some 
said, in a lower grade; some said, 
in a trade school; some said, on the 
farm. And each year Billy’s marks 
kept indicating that he did not 
possess the facts contained in the 
books which he still had difficulty 
in reading. 

In the file, too, are report cards 
with marks that slid from Bs to Cs, 
from Cs to Ds, and then, allowing 
Billy no place to hide, completed 
his shaming with the finality of the 
glaring red Es. Thruout these 
years, Billy had asked fewer and 
fewer questions. 

When he wanted to draw his 
idea of a man, he was given a pat- 
tern and told to cut around it. All 
the silly little identical patterns 
were placed in the windows so at 
open-house time the scrubbed and 
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sterile school shone with consist- 
ency. 

When Bill came rushing to 
school and enthusiasm tumbled his 
words as he tried to describe the 
polliwog that grew legs or the 
music of the cicada, he was taken 
even more firmly in hand and told 
that his communication was ter- 
rible. His participles dangled; his 
objectives replaced his nominatives. 
Confused by doesn’ts and don'ts, 
finally he was silenced. 

There was no more rushing. 
There were no more questions. 
There was no more enthusiasm. 
Curiosity became an invitation to 
trouble, wonder a web to entrap, 
awe a sin, and questions were for 
others to ask. 

In the second grade the record 
notes no absences; in the ninth 
grade, he was absent more often 
than he was present. 


Tue record of his retrogression 
is told, too, in the notes on his 
“citizenship,” made during the 
years by his teachers, always kindly, 
increasingly baffled: 


Billy is full of life and vigor. Every- 
one likes him. He is a good worker, but 
he must be kept busy. 

Billy is a lovable child. With help 





Teachers’ Trading Post 

Many good ideas are coming in to 
the “Teachers’ Trading Post” con- 
cerning the effective use of the substi- 
tute teacher, making the school assem- 
bly an integral part of the school’s ed- 
ucational program, helping children 
improve their study habits, helping 
students make up work after absence, 
reporting pupil progress thru the par- 
ent-teacher conference, and handling 
the gift problem. Some of these will be 
published in an early fall JouRNAL. 

In the meantime, educators are in- 
vited to share their good ideas and 
know-how with other members of the 
professional family by sending sug- 
gestions, in 50 to 100 words, on any of 
these topics. 

Each person whose item is printed 
in the “Trading Post” may have his 
choice of any publication that has been 
listed in the JouRNAL’s “New NEA 
Publications” during the 1957-58 
school year. 

Send entries to “Teachers’ Trading 
Post,” NEA Journat, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. No materi- 
als can be returned. 


and attention, he can do average work. 

With direction and challenge, Bill 
may improve. 

Bill is nervous, but I hope he is 
headed in the right direction. 

Bill tries so hard to learn, but he 
must be held to a consistently high 
level of achievement. 

Bill seems a little immature. 

William is inclined to bé lazy un- 
less you keep after him. It is a con- 
tinual battle to make him finish any- 
thing he starts. 

William is a fair student in every- 
thing but reading. He still needs lots 
of work on phrasing. He is nervous 
and moody, and he will have nothing 
to do with the group. It is his way of 
getting attention. But he does like 
sports. 

Bill is still a very slow child, but 
since he has already repeated the sixth 
grade once, there is no point in re- 
taining him. He is nervous and is 
becoming a discipline case. 

William refuses to read or cooperate 
in a group and is a general nuisance. 
He is far below grade level. 

There isn’t much to say about Wil- 
liam except that I haven’t been able 
to help him much. He does little in 
school except misbehave. He has very 
poor work habits, little natural motiva- 
tion, and a terrific desire for recogni- 
tion, which he satisfies by doing un- 
kind things, such as kicking and pinch- 
ing others. 

William has many tensions behind 
his retrogressive behavior. 

William is usually very uncoopera- 
tive and discourteous. He does little 
or nothing in class. He is his own 
worst enemy. 


In short, the record shows that 
William did not fit well into the 
pattern and progression of grades, 
classes, and groups of alikes. 

What William had become shows 
clearly, too, in his ninth-grade pic- 
ture. Now the shoulders sag, and 
the face is sullen, with bold eyes 
but a blank expression. The hair is 
trimmed in accordance with the 
local “hoods,” and he wears a 
black leather jacket trimmed with 
chrome. What. happened between 
the robin’s nest and the black 
jacket? 


Why has the soil in the vineyard 
become hard and unproductive? 
Are there no warming rains that 
can revive the withered vine? 

So cry the bitter fruit. The vine- 
yard has not fulfilled the promise 
of the land. # # 
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URING March, the word from 
Capitol Hill was that the 
Treasury Department was standing 
pat: Teachers still could not deduct 
educational expenses from their in- 
come subject to federal tax. 


On April 5 the Treasury changed 
its mind, and the NEA scored a 
major triumph for education. 


For years, the NEA had vigor- 
ously sought equitable and_busi- 
nesslike treatment of teachers’ 
educational expenses, while the 
Treasury had sought to increase 
tax revenue by making increasingly 
restrictive interpretations of the 
Internal Revenue Code. Finally the 
NEA Legislative Commission de- 
cided that the best way to get 
equitable tax treatment for teachers 
was thru legislative action. 

Early in 1957, Representative 
Cecil King (D-Calif.) introduced 
HR 4662, and Representative 
Thomas A. Jenkins (R-Ohio) in- 
troduced a companion measure, 
HR 5477. The King-Jenkins bill 
was launched, and the NEA Legis- 
lative Commission, with the assist- 
ance of the Research Division and 
many other NEA units, shifted into 
high gear in its battle for fair play. 

Senator Charles E. Potter (R- 
Mich.) early joined the fray with 
his quip that a dancer could deduct 
the cost of a pair of spangled tights 
while teachers could not deduct the 
cost of improving themselves profes- 
sionally. The Senator’s figure of 
speech was transformed by NEA 
into a little booklet, The Case of 
the Deductible Tights, which start- 
ed with a printing of 100,000 copies. 

In 12 pages it presented the case 
for teachers, gave the full text of 
HR 4662, and proved useful 
enough to require a total press run 
of half a million. In short order, it 
was followed by 300,000 copies of 
NEA’s A Matter of Deduction, 
which presented questions and an- 
swers on the tax situation. 





Dr. McCaskill is executive secretary of 
the NEA Legislative Commission. 
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NEA Scores Tax 


J. L. McCASKILL 





The NEA, using every means of 
communication, informed teachers 
and their organizations of the need 
to write to a growing number of 
Congressional and Senatorial spon- 
sors. It sent guest speakers into key 
Congressional districts and held 
briefing sessions in Washington for 
teachers and school administrators 
who were planning to call on their 
Senators and Congressmen. 

Mail to Congress increased, and 
teacher organizations began to real- 
ize the efficacy of passing resolu- 
tions. 


Turse and other activities, car- 
ried out cooperatively by teachers 
and by local and state associations, 
were coordinated by the NEA Divi- 
sion of Legislation and Federal Re- 
lations and culminated in the pre- 
sentation of a series of witnesses 
before the House Ways and Means 
Committee. 

Ruth Stout, NEA vice-president, 
was the first witness to impress the 
inequitable aspects of the teacher 
tax situation on members of the 
vital Congressional Ways and 
Means Committee. She was fol- 
lowed by a series of educators from 
several states who gave pertinent 
examples and underlined the im- 
portance of this revision of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code. 

Then on April 4, the Treasury 


Vietory 


Department announced regulation 
TD 6291 incorporating virtually 
every NEA request, as stated in the 
formal NEA presentation of Sep- 
tember 11, 1956. On April 5 the an- 
nouncement became official when 
the new regulation was published 
in the Federal Register. 

Acting on advance information 
(made possible by close liaison with 
official Washington), the NEA had 
alerted its affiliated state associa- 
tions on April 3, scheduled a line- 
by-line legal analysis on April 4, 
and was ready with an informative 
mailing of 10,000 copies to profes- 
sional leaders on April 5. 

A special issue of the NEA News 
was published over the Easter week 
end and sent out by first-class mail. 
Speed was essential because of the 
tax-filing date of April 15 (tho 
eligible teachers may file an amend- 
ed return, for tax years later than 
1954, after the deadline). 


In terMs of dollar and cents, the 
new regulation enables some 350,- 
000 teachers (and administrators 
and college professors) to save a 
potential $20 million each year. 
This represents a probable gain for 
the welfare of the nation by stimu- 
lating better professional prepara- 
tion, resulting in higher teacher 
salaries and higher tax brackets. 

Best estimates put summer-ses- 
sion expenses at an average of $300 
(with extreme cases ranging much 
higher and much lower) , with cor- 
responding tax savings for each 
teacher, depending on his individu- 
al tax bracket. 

Much higher savings, of course, 
are possible for those teachers who 
have attended extension classes in 
addition to summer sessions, espe- 
cially if they can claim retroactive 
tax refunds for several years. (In- 
structions on how and where to file 
an amended tax return are avail- 
able on request to NEA Legislative 
Commission, 1201 16th St., N:W., 
Washington 6, D.C. Ask for In- 
structions NN.) 
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CHARLES G. SPIEGLER 


Py us rejoice that the space age 
has brought in its wake a new 
deal for scholarship, science, and 
the scintillating mind. A genuine 
challenge for our top quartile was 
long overdue. 

But let us ask: Does this mean a 
raw deal for the millions of young- 
sters whose IQs hgver around the 
80s and 90s; whose reading scores 
are two, three, and more years be- 
low grade level; whose lives are 
bounded on the north by comic 
books, on the south by pool par- 
lors, on the east by saloons, and on 
the west by superstition? 

In our mad rush to beat the Rus- 
sians to the moon, are we forget- 
ting that right here on earth, right 
now, in thousands of classrooms all 
over America there sit children 


Mr. Spiegler, who teaches English in 
the Food Trades Vocational High 
School, New York City, has had articles 
in New York Times Magazine, Parents 
Magazine, and other periodicals. 
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who are the nonacademic, resistant, 
slow learners who never even dream 
of college? Yet these are the kids 
who hope, one day, to earn a living 
fixing flats, building houses, run- 
ning locomotives. 

A recent poem by Leo Hamalian 
in the New York Times expresses 
the fear I feel: 


Rocket 


Cold. 
Inanimate. 
Icicle-shaped. 

Primed and pointed 
For the flight 

From anywhere 

Into nowhere. 
Awaiting the count 
Before curious eyes.... 


For this day did 
Socrates drink? 
Did Bacon dream, 

Did Newton think? 

For this moment 

Did man’s quick mind 
Wring the earth’s riches, 
Chart its quiet poles? 
For this, for this, 

Did proud science 
Search and strive? 


The count is done... 
On pillars of flame 
Cold steel trembles, 
Then sunward bursts. 
Meanwhile... 

Before curious eyes 
The divinity in man 
Bites the dust. 


OF att youth’s divine rights dur- 
ing those precious years we call 
school, I place as prime the enjoy- 
ment of books. Whether a student 
is highly verbal and comes to un- 
derstand classical references by 
reading Bulfinch, or whether he 
must rely only on Greek and Ro- 
man Myths (as adapted by Kott- 
meyer, Ware, and Sutherland), it 
is his right to know that when he 
sees a Mercury speeding down the 
road, he sees a car named after the 
speedy messenger of the gods; that 
the sign of the flying red horse at a 
gas station denotes Pegasus, a horse 
that could fly. 

When he names his hot rod 
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“Penelope” because she’s always 
there when he needs her, it’s his 
right to know he’s picked a name 
symbolic of a patient, devoted 
woman, whether he learns this by 
reading Homer in the original or 
Alfred Church’s simplified The 
Odyssey of Homer. 

And when he reads in his news- 
paper that Floyd Patterson knocked 
out Hurricane Jackson because 
“Jackson looked like a hurricane, 
but punched like a Lilliputian,” he 
has a right to know that “Lillipu- 
tian” comes from Gulliver's Travels 
and that there’s a version of it he, 
too, can read, The Story of Lemuel 
Gulliver in Lilliput Land, as adapt- 
ed and retold by Frank L. Beals. 

I mention these as but three of 
hundreds upon hundreds of books 
that juvenile editors, sensitive to 
the reading needs of all children, 
have made available in the past 
decade to readers on all levels. 


Whuart troubles me is that, just 
as the Russians make second-class 
citizens of anyone less than top- 
drawer intellects, so too are there 
voices abroad in our land that 
would make second-class citizens of 
the 600 boys in my school. Most of 
the boys who attend the Food 
Trades Vocational High School live 
in homes where the reading lamp, 
if ever it existed, has been super- 
seded by the TV tube; spend their 
leisure hours in homes where the 
only opinions ever aired deal with 
headlines in the sports section, the 
small talk in the gossip columns, 
the violence on the front page or in 
the latest newscast. 

With millions of young Ameri- 
cans coming out of this milieu, 
dare we, in a democracy, say less 
than that we must send them back 
to their cultures somewhat better 
than we found them? 

Must we not agree with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower that in a space 
age what is needed is not just 
engineers and scientists but leaders 
who can meet intricate human 
problems with wisdom and courage 
—not only Einsteins, but Washing- 
tons and Emersons? May we not 
add ‘“‘and butchers and bakers and 
candlestick makers, plumbers and 
typists and all kinds of ticket 
takers’—in short, all American 
youth? 
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We can reach these children with 
books. Give them titles, book jack- 
ets, themes that ring true to them. 
Talk to them colorfully about the 
world of books. Don’t limit them 
to the confines of prescribed book 
lists. Let the world and its infinite 
wonder be the subjects they may 
choose from. Let them read what 
they like, appeal to their interests 
—and they, like their more fortu- 
nate classmates of the high IQ and 
the high reading grade, will read. 


To see what I mean, look back 
at Barry Saltz, one of a group of 
future-butchers-of-America, as he 
sat in my sophomore English class 
early this semester. Barry was a re- 
luctant reader—as reluctant to read 
a book as many others would be to 
chop up chickens for a living. He 
proudly admitted that he had never 
read a book from cover to cover 
in all his 16 years. Tho blessed with 
20/20 vision, he had not, he boasted, 
ever spent a rainy day browsing in 
a library. In brief, he preferred 
scanning the pretty legs of a pretty 
girl to scanning the printed page, 
as he would have told you frankly. 

So when I asked whether for a 
first book report he’d like to try 
Questions Boys Ask by David W. 
Armstrong, he responded with a 
“Naaah. I don’t ask the questions. 
I answer them.”” When I tried him 
on books about sports, hobbies, 
deep-sea fishing—everything from 
prehistoric man of 5 million years 
ago to the stars that are millions of 
light-years away—I got a look that 
warned me, “No comment.” 

I had almost relinquished the 
hope of getting Barry’s nose be- 
tween the covers of a book—when 
one day it happened! I had found 
the link needed to help him move 
from the desert island of ignorance 
he had for so long inhabited to the 
mainland of books and ideas. It 
was a tiny link, no bigger than the 
cluster of warts on Barry’s index 
finger. 

Those warts worried Barry Saltz, 
butcher-to-be, because, as he put 
it, “They're gonna drive away my 
customers.”” When I asked him one 
day, “Why don’t you get rid of 
them?” I learned that his idée fixe 
was: Warts come from touching 
frogs, and warts vanish as suddenly 
as they come. Sensing how deep 


was his superstition about warts, I 
recommended Superstitious? Here’s 
Why! urging him to read only the 
section on warts. 

Results? Not only did Barry Saltz 
memorize all the paragraphs on 
warts, but he read the book thru, 
cover to cover, in one four-hour 
sitting. And, mirabile dictu, he de- 
veloped such respect for books that 
the following month he read and 
reported on these, among others: 
Wonders Inside You (Cosgrove) , 
Magic Bullets (Sutherland), and 
Boy’s Book of Body Building 
(Pashko) . 


For another typical account of 
what can happen once a boy has be- 





gun to soar on the wings of an in- 
terest, take the case of Lenny Kal- 
ter. Lenny is a 15-year-old who 
relinquished a_ treasured lunch 
period one day to finish Faster and 
Faster, a book about speed that he 
had seen on my office shelves. At 
first blush this appears not at all 
remarkable until you know that 
only a year ago he was reading little 
beyond comic books and a daily 
tabloid. 

Then came Miss Isenberg, public 
librarian, who visits with us an- 
nually and brings us up to date on 
the liveliest there is in the colorful 
world of young people’s books. Be- 
fore the period was over, our li- 
brarian had managed a successful 
introduction between Lenny Kal- 
ter and Henry Gregor Felsen’s Hot 
Rod. Lenny borrowed the book, 
devoured it, then became so avid 
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a reader on the subject that Street 
Rod (also by Felsen), Mexican 
Road Race, Thunder Road, and 
The Red Car were finished within 
two weeks. Then he began search- 
ing the stacks all over the city for 
“anything by Mr. Felsen.” 

And when he heard that we were 
planning to invite an author to 
visit our assembly and set the key- 
note for our three-day Book Fair, 
he volunteered to write the first 
formal letter of invitation he had 
ever in his life written—you guessed 
it—to Gregor Felsen. 

What a Shakespeare, a Shelley, 
or a Thackeray had once meant to 
the highly academic students of a 
generation past, before compulsory 


education laws in every state of the 
Union had opened school doors to 
others than the simon-pure intel- 
lectuals, a Gregor Felsen now 
meant to a Lenny Kalter. 


Nor are these isolated instances 
in which the right book at the 
right time for the right student has 
initiated such a strong habit of 
reading that it bids fair to com- 
pete vigorously with the “pub” 
and the pool parlor after our boys 
leave our hallowed halls to enter 
the workaday world and adult- 
hood. 

An obvious and effective induce- 
ment to reading is the Book Fair. 
Ours displays about 1,500 books, 
dressed in colorful jackets and writ- 
ten on subjects we know our stu- 
dents like. During the three-day 
fair, all English classes are canceled 
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so that our youngsters can browse 
thru the display, read at random, 
and buy or not, just as fancy strikes 
them. 

Some of our boys have also joined 
the Teen-Age Book Club, and thru 
it have developed the habit of 
saving for the books they want just 
as they once saved for less-whole- 
some acquisitions, such as. the stil- 
leto collection that one lad owned. 

Even TV often creates an in- 
terest for which we then supply a 
book title. To boys who watch Bold 
Journey, we say, “Why not read 
Kon-Ttki?” Thru all of these media 
we have made reading a joy, not 
a chore. 

The key to our program is not 





more phonics books (tho we have 
them), not grandiose lectures on 
the importance of reading (tho 
these, too, are sometimes deliv- 
ered\ . The key is interest. 


Tuere are scores of writers who, 
depending upon a youngster’s in- 
terest, can do for many what Fel- 
sen did for Lenny. I confirmed this 
for myself during a two-year proj- 
ect I have just completed for one 
of the major publishing companies. 
My dual assignment was to find 
the books in all main interest 
areas which even the retarded read- 
er will read and then to review 
them, not for the teachers, not for 
the librarians, but for the young 
reader himself. 

What a wonderful world of won- 
derful words I found under the 
heading of science, as people like 


Herbert Zim, the Schneiders, the 
Epsteins, the Freemans, and Jeanne 
Bendick have written about this 
subject for youngsters between 12 
and 17. 

What a revelation it was to dis- 
cover that authors like Quentin 
Reynolds, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 
John Mason Brown—men and 
women who had made major repu- 
tations among adult readers—are 
now, in a series called Landmark 
Books, published by Random 
House, writing for the young mar- 
ket and making history come more 
alive for many millions than the 
textbook writers ever had. 

From A for Adventure to H for 
Hunting to S for Space to Z for 
Zoo Life, there are literally thou- 
sands of books written in simple, 
lively language and illustrated by 
the most vivid drawings, a combi- 
nation which can melt the hard- 
ened resistance of the most reluc- 
tant of readers. 

And if the subject won’t do it, 
or the author’s reputation, or the 
colorful cover, or the illustrations, 
sometimes the tone of one’s review 
may succeed. Thus when I an- 
notated London’s The Call of the 
Wild, I didn’t say, “Read it be- 
cause you ought to. It’s a classic!” 
I wrote instead: 

“Buck is a dog who has only a 
few rules. Kill or be killed. Eat or 
be eaten. Never show mercy. Be the 
master, never the slave. . . . This 
is the story of an animal who fought 
to remain ‘top dog.’” 

Lives there a boy with soul so 
dead that he would not quickly 
identify himself with, or project 
himself into, this eternal struggle 
between master and slave? 

This is the same struggle that is 
being acted out on the world’s 
stage. Let us not, therefore, become 
such slaves to the mastery of space 
that, meanwhile, we allow millions 
of children to grow up confined in 
the cultural and intellectual ghet- 
toes of banal lives. 

Democracy is far more likely to 
win real victory—unequivocal and 
incontestable — if we can help all 
our youngsters, the poor as well 
as the rich, the dull as well as the 
bright, the mixed-up as well as the 
wholesome, to break the barriers 
to reading and learn to love the 
leaves of a book. #+ # 
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INCE the future of America will 

be determined largely by the 
quality of education provided for 
our children, our convention theme 
will be “Our Future Goes to School 
Today.” We are planning our pro- 
gram closely around this theme, 
which represents a massive chal- 
lenge to the members of the teach- 
ing profession, to our Association, 
and to the parents and other citi- 
zens of the United States. 

Yes, there’s work ahead for all 
of us in Cleveland. In addition to 
the usual items of business, we will 
adopt a revised platform and new 
goals for our second century. The 
proposed goals were developed 
from recommendations from the 
circle meetings in Philadelphia in 
1957, revised in light of reactions 
from a broad sampling of profes- 
sional leaders and other Association 
members. 

There are also opportunities for 
all of us in Cleveland. The chance 





Dr. Ginger, NEA president, is dean, Col- 
lege of Education, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington. 
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Convenience is the key word. The public auditorium (indicated by arrow), where many of 


Miller-Ertler Studios 


Every member is invited to attend 


the annual meeting, June 29-July 4. 


to participate in discussion  sec- 
tions, to hear challenging speakers, 
to view exhibits of new and helpful 
teaching aids—these are just a few 
of the possibilities that lie in store. 

But let’s not overlook the enter- 
tainment planned for Cleveland. 
The program is full—a symphony 
concert, a dramatic presentation, 
films, banquets, receptions. 


Reap the capsule program that 
follows. The hundred and first year 
of an association does not mean a 
slowing of the tempo! 


SUNDAY, June 29 — Jerald C. 
Brauer, dean of the Federated 
Theological Faculty, University of 
Chicago, will deliver the vesper 
service address at 4 pm in the Music 
Hall of the Cleveland Public Audi- 
torium. The Baldwin-Wallace Col- 
lege Choir will sing. 

Many were disappointed in Phil- 
adelphia because they were not 
able to attend the sectional meeting 
that featured highlights of televi- 
sion programs focused on educa- 


tion. We think we’ve solved the 
problem in Cleveland by schedul- 
ing a similar program for 8 PM on 
this first evening in Music Hall, 
where at least 3,000 can attend. 

MONDAY, June 30—Depart- 
ments of the Association have 
scheduled many meetings and spe- 
cial functions. (See list of depart- 
ments on page 278.) 

There will be an open meeting 
of the Resolutions Committee from 
4 to 6 pm. This is scheduled at a 
time that does not conflict with 
other parts of the official conven- 
tion program. (A supplementary 
meeting will be held on Tuesday 
from 1:30 to 2:30 pm for those un- 
able to attend the major session.) 

At the first evening general ses- 
sion Superintendent Mark Schin- 
nerer will bring greetings from the 
city and schools of Cleveland, and 
I shall discuss the theme for the 
week, which has also been my per- 
sonal theme for this year of my 
presidency. 

TUESDAY, July 1—8:30 to 9:30 
AM has been set aside for state dele- 
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gation meetings. Many states will 
precede their meetings with a break- 
fast. The first business session of 
the Representative Assembly will 
begin at 10 am. Nominations for 
officers will be presented, and Ex- 
ecutive Secretary William G. Carr 
will report to the Association on 
the expanded program. 

The NEA committees and com- 
missions will hold open meetings 
from 2:30 to 4:30 pM, adjourning 
in time to let 2,500 lucky ticket 
holders don their finery for the 
annual Classroom Teachers ban- 
quet to be held in the Cleveland 
Public~Auditorium. The banquet 
will be followed by a special per- 
formance of the Cleveland Summer 
Symphony Orchestra. Those un- 
able to attend the banquet will find 
ample seating available for the con- 
cert. 

WEDNESDAY, July 2—The sec- 
ond business session will feature a 
dramatic special report on the 
launching of the second century of 
service thru the expanded program. 
U.S. Commissioner of Education 
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Lawrence G. Derthick will speak. 

Discussion sections on teacher 
welfare, instruction, public and lay 
relations, and finance are being de- 
veloped for Wednesday afternoon 
to allow wide participation by the 
delegates. 

The evening general session will 
offer a challenging look at “The 
Shape of Things To Come.” Clif- 
ford C, Furnas, chancellor of the 
University of Buffalo and formerly 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Research and Development, will 
speak on this topic in terms of the 
physical sciences. Max Lerner, pro- 
fessor of American civilization at 
Brandeis University, New York Post 
columnist and author of the current 
best seller, America as a Civiliza- 
tion, will speak on man’s life in the 
new age of science. 

The presidents’ reception will 
follow the general session at 10:30 
pM in the headquarters hotel. 

THURSDAY, July 3—Some ma- 
jor considerations appear on the 
business-session agenda: adoption 
of the revised platform of the As- 
sociation and of new goals for 
the profession. Drafts of this mate- 
rial will be circulated to all dele- 
gates in advance of the convention. 
Please come prepared to take seri- 
ous and well-considered action. 

The presidents of the National 
School Boards Association and the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers will bring greetings. 

In the afternoon from 2 to 4 
there will be a continuation of sec- 
tional meetings dealing with the 
same areas as on Wednesday. 

Many special events are sched- 
uled for Thursday evening. Friend- 
ship Night, when all delegates are 


invited to meet the candidates for 
offices in the NEA, will be held in 
the headquarters hotel. 

It will be so arranged that all in- 
terested will be able to enjoy the 
Friendship festivities one part of 
the evening, and attend perform- 
ances of the new NEA-state associa- 
tion film, Crowded Out, as well as 
a special presentation of a dramat- 
ic play written and performed for 
the Association by the American 
Theatre Wing Community Players. 

Copies of this play will be avail- 
able from the NEA for presenta- 
tion by local and state associations 
in subsequent workshops and meet- 
ings. Information on the play will 
be available at the convention. 

FRIDAY, July 4—Scheduled for 
the morning session is action on 
resolutions. The commander of the 
American Legion will bring greet- 
ings. Items of business in the after- 
noon will include the report of the 
treasurer, Audit Committee, and 
Board of Trustees, as well as action 
on the Association budget. 

The final evening general session 
will be addressed by James B. Co- 
nant, who will speak on the unique 
characteristics of American public 
education. Following his talk 
(while still before the audience) ; 
he will be interviewed by a panel 
of students on the ABC-TV net- 
work program, College News Con- 
ference, to be moderated by Ruth 
Geri Hagy and kinescoped for tele- 
cast on Sunday, July 6. 


To ACCOMPLISH worthwhile 


things, to profit from new experi- 
ences, to seek renewal of purposes, 
to enjoy companionship—come to 
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the Cleveland convention! 
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A dramatic skit is one fea- 
ture of the weekly program. 


ROBERT C. GLAZIER 


cpus is Television Classroom, a 
j yesonectoivone designed to keep 
you informed about the most im- 
portant business in your community 
—your public schools. . . .” Thus 
runs the introduction to a weekly 
half-hour telecast designed to in- 
form adults in Springfield, Mis- 
souri, about their public schools. 


Television Classroom _ literally 
takes the classroom to the public 
without the artificial environment 
of a class “performing” in a show 
window of a downtown store or be- 
fore a crowd at a PTA meeting. 
The program shows many phases of 
school life to great numbers of 
viewers, and it interprets and dem- 
onstrates various educational pro- 
cedures. 

The weekly telecast has not only 
provided information concerning 


Mr. Glazier is director of public infor- 
mation, Springfield, Missouri, public 
schools 
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the nature of the curriculum, but 
it has also developed in Springfield 
an understanding of the benefits 
education gives to individuals and 
to society. 

The program gives pupils from 
elementary thru senior high school 
vital experiences in speech, drama, 
music, art, reading, social studies, 
and many other subjects. 

For several years, a costumed 
Latin Club television presentation 
featuring scenes of Latin-speaking 
“Romans” has been presented on 
Television Classroom to increase 
interest in study of the language. 

Membership in one Springfield 
high-school Latin Club is now al- 
most 100 students—roughly five 
times what it was before the tele- 
vision emphasis of Latin courses be- 
gan. 

Similar interest in higher-mathe- 
matics courses has been manifest 
thru a planned series on “Why 
Study Math?” in which reasons for 
choosing elective mathematics 
courses have been presented dramat- 































ically by students and representa- 
tives of various vocations practiced 
in Springfield. 

An early emphasis upon safety 
in the Television Classroom series, 
entitled “To and From,” has re- 
sulted in formation of active safety 
councils in all 42 schools in the 
Springfield public-school system. Ac- 
tual telecasts of student safety- 
council meetings were included in 
the series. 

The telecast has promoted many 
worthwhile youth activities, includ- 
ing “Science Fair,” ““Teen Town,” 
and summer-time organized groups 
for young pupils. Each year, during 
American Education Week, pro- 
grams encouraging visits to schools 
are beamed to parents. 

First-graders have been oriented 
to school thru watching the pro- 
gram, and many questions have 
been answered for parents of future 
Springfield public-school pupils. 


Television Classroom has had 
many formats since going on the air 
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five years ago. However, its pres- 
ent organization has proved the 
most effective in simplicity of pro- 
duction, educational value to the 
students who participate, and—of 
prime importance to a program 
using donated time of a commercial 
channel—viewership as well. 

Under the current format, the 
program opens with a scene of ac- 
tivity in a different subject and at a 
different grade level each week. 
These openings range from a high- 
school chemistry-laboratory scene 
to a third-grade reading group or 
from a junior high-school physical- 
education class in action to a first- 
grade painting group. 

These one-minute eye-catchers are 
designed to hold viewers and to 
provide them a brief preview of 
the feature presentation of the ses- 
sion of Television Classroom being 
telecast on that day. 

Title slides are superimposed on 
the scene of activity and an off- 
camera announcer introduces the 
program. Pictures of four different 





Springfield school buildings are 
flashed thru in rapid order each 
week to illustrate a schools-such-as- 
these line in the introduction. 

First portion of the program 
consists of a school newscast, includ- 
ing pictures, interviews, demonstra- 
tions, and other visual-emphasis ma- 
terial by student newscasters. This 
oral-reading demonstration is a 
good educational experience for the 
pupils and emphasizes the basic 
skill of reading. 

Each week, one of Springfield’s 
35 elementary schools provides a 
sixth-grader as a newscaster of ele- 
mentary-school news. The copy is 
prepared by the Springfield Office 
of Public Information from news re- 
ports made regularly by each build- 
ing’s public-information representa- 
tive. 

These news articles are illustrated 
by exhibits, demonstrations, and 
other photogenic matter. Slides 
showing news scenes are used, as 
well as pictures of the schools fea- 
tured in the news. News stories from 
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six to eight different elemcntary 
schools are included in each ele- 
mentary newscast. 


Fotiowinc the presentation of 
elementary news each week, a junior 
high-school reporter from one of 
Springfield’s five junior high schools 
presents the news from his own 
school. This material is prepared 
under supervision of the school’s 
student-newspaper adviser and pub- 
lic-information representative and 
is based upon materials prepared 
for that month’s issue of the school 
paper. Often the reporter is a mem- 
ber of the junior high-school news- 
paper staff. 

Following the elementary and 
junior high-school newscasts of four 
minutes each, the two public high 
schools present four-minute news- 
casts, prepared under direction of 
the schools’ journalism instructors. 

These regular weekly newscasts 
help broaden the scope of the high- 
school journalism program. While 
each newscast is built around a re- 
porter reading news stories, each 
newscast is supplemented by stu- 
dent-taken photos, demonstrations, 
exhibits, and dramatic skits of the 
“You Are There” variety. 

The television project helps to 
supplement a weekly newspaper 
jointly published by the two high 
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schools, a yearbook in each of the 
schools, and a continuous news-bu- 
reau operation which channels news 
releases and pictures thru the pub- 
lic-information office for use of all 
city news media. 

Climaxing each Television Class- 
room presentation is a 10- to 12- 
minute feature demonstration, 
showing “what is taught and how 
it is taught” in the Springfield 
school system. Subjects and levels of 
instruction are varied each week. 


We nave found that this new di- 
mension to Springfield’s instruc- 
tional program is invaluable in 
providing students with an unusual 
educational opportunity and in 
providing adults with a knowledge 
of the public schools of their com- 


munity. # # 
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EACHER-ORIENTATION programs 
from a number of schools are 
featured in this JOURNAL in order 
to give suggestions to others who 
will develop such programs for 
next year. All those described here 
cover a wide range of activities de- 
signed to help the new teacher. But 
to get as many aspects as possible of 
new-teacher orientation before our 
readers, only certain features of 
each program have been used. 


First Days 


WE setieve we have developed 
in Provo (Utah) a program to 
help teachers meet those first days 
of teaching with confidence. 

New teachers are notified, in a 
welcoming letter, that their princi- 
pal will be at the school building 
during the 10 days before school 
opens. Almost always these people 
report early. They become ac- 
quainted with the principal, receive 
their room assignments, learn about 


obtaining books and supplies and 
about managing other practical de- 
tails. They meet other new teachers 
in the building. 

On one of the days, they meet 
informally with the administrative 
and supervisory staff of the central 
school office. There they receive 
information about pay day, sick 
leave, retirement, salary schedules, 
tenure, and the like. 

The administration, both at the 
central office and at the individual 
school, explains to the new teacher 
the philosophy and objectives of 
the school district. 

—J. C. MOFFITT, superintendent, 
Provo, Utah. 


First Impressions 


Here are a few of the methods 
we use to welcome a new teacher 
into our school system at Ruther- 
ford (New Jersey) and create in 
him a sense of security and be- 
longing. 


As soon as he is appointed, we 
(the Rutherford Education Asso- 
ciation) assign to him a_ host 
teacher, who is experienced in the 
same grade level or subject area. 
The host writes a cordial letter to 
the new member and offers assist- 
ance. Later, he helps him find 
living quarters, then serves as his 
counselor thru the first few difficult 
weeks of school. 

We make his first day with us— 
usually the day before school opens 
—an auspicious one. We begin it 
with an informal meeting of new 
teachers, officers of our teachers 
association, and host teachers. Re- 
porters and photographers are 
present to get news and pictures 
for the local press. 

At this meeting, we distribute 
informational material, such as the 
teacher’s handbook (which includes 
the school’s personnel policies) , 
our code of ethics, and a specially 
prepared booklet, titled The Catch 











of the Season, which gives a short 
biography of each new teacher. 

We take the newcomers on a 
guided tour of our town—the guide 
being, usually, the president of the 
Chamber of Commerce. Tour ends 
with luncheon in honor of the new 
teachers. In attendance at this func- 
tion are many of our returning 
teachers who come on a “Dutch 
treat” basis, the mayor, members 
of the board of education, and other 
prominent citizens. 

During the first two weeks of 
school, immediate responsibility 
for the orientation program is as- 
sumed by the administration and 
the host teachers. At the end of 
this period, the association sends 
the new teacher a questionnaire to 
check on what areas of orientation 
had been neglected or received too 
much coverage. 

—DONALD EVERITT, president, 
Rutherford Education Association, 
Rutherford, New Jersey. 


Orientation as Insurance 


“IT BEGAN my teaching with an 
assurance and confidence I could 
not have felt if I had not partici- 
pated in the orientation program 
last May. I know it has made me 
a better teacher.” 

This remark came from a young 
woman who was excused from her 
college classes last spring to spend a 
week in the Livingston (New Jer- 
sey) school system for an introduc- 
tion to the teaching job she was to 
undertake in September. 

The schoolroom holds many pit- 
falls for the novice, even if she did 
get an “A” on her college report 
lor practice teaching and a superior 
rating in personality characteris- 
tics. Her success is threatened that 
first day when she faces 30 or more 
wriggly, eager, mischievous, won- 
derful children. For weeks she may 
still be struggling to master the 
situation, . 

But the orientation program is 
insurance against many of the dan- 
gers. It welcomes the electee for one 
week the preceding May into the 
warm, friendly, cooperative atmos- 
phere of the school class she will 
teach in the fall. 

During that week, she teaches a 
grade or subject under the super- 
vision of an experienced teacher. 
In the meantime, she becomes fa- 
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miliar with the administrative or- 
ganization, school policies, courses 
of study, lesson planning, and du- 
ties outside her classroom. With 
the help of her teacher-supervisor, 
she makes out her lesson plans for 
the first week of school. 

She attends all faculty meetings, 
committee meetings, PTA meetings, 
and social functions which are 
scheduled during her week of ap- 
prenticeship. 

In conferences with the principal 
and thru the medium of visitation, 
the electee learns something about 
the community and its problems. 
She becomes increasingly aware of 
the part she can play thru good 
public relations and participation 
in community affairs. 

No effort is spared to give the 
apprentice sufficient information 
and experience so that she will 
start the first day of school in the 
fall with the air of a veteran. But 


ORIENTATION 


when she takes her place in the 
faculty as a full-fledged teacher, she 
is not forgotten. Her orientation 
continues thru a series of inservice 
training meetings in which the su- 
perintendent, principal, teachers, 
and often parents participate. 

—J. HARVEY SHUE, superintendent, 
formerly of Livingston, New Jersey, 
now of Gloucester County (New 
Jersey) public schools. 


Welcome Mat 


Tue San Bernardino Teachers 
Association begins orienting new 
teachers before they arrive. As 
soon as we receive their names 
from the school board, we write 
personal letters to each one of them, 
offer assistance, and give them 
general information about planned 
activities, the Welcome Wagon, 
and the city Council of Churches. 

Whenever possible, we meet the 
newcomers on arrival and invite 





ORIENTATION CHECK LIST 


Check here procedures now in- 
cluded in your orientation pro- 
gram. Place an asterisk by others 
which might well be included. 





A likely candidate’s interest 
in a specific school is cultivated 
by sending him full information 
about the school and the commu- 
nity. 

_____Prompt attention is given to 
the newcomer’s personal and social 
needs by helping him locate living 
quarters; providing him with in- 
formation about churches, medical, 
and. recreational facilities in the 
community; and introducing him 
to the credit union or other repu- 
table institution where financial 
assistance may be obtained. 

¥ Practical help is given the be- 
ginner in keeping and filling out 
records and reports. 

_____A new teacher is shown how 
to make use of the school system’s 
special services. Help in this area 
covers a wide variety of problems, 
such as how to order films and film- 
strips from the audio-visual center, 
how to obtain and use results of 
standardized tests, how to refer a 
child to the health center, and how 


to go about getting sets of supple- 
mentary readers. 

—.—<An experienced teacher is as- 
signed to give counsel to each be- 
ginner. 

___—A new teacher is given a fair 
and reasonable load commensurate 
with his training, skills, experience. 
Individual and group demon- 
strations are given to help new 
teachers acquire many necessary 
teaching skills and techniques. 

A local teachers association or 
an administrative officer acquaints 
the new teacher with professional 
teaching organizations. 

The new teacher is shown 
how to make effective instructional 
use of community resources. 
____Special help is given the be- 
ginner in planning for and work- 
ing with gifted or retarded chil- 
dren. 

____The new teacher is provided 
with personal copies of rules and 
regulations of the school system. 
Opportunities for continuing 
and expanding professional prepa- 
ration are provided by offering 
inservice-education activities. 
Social activities are planned 
in advance to make the newcomer 
feel at home. 
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tired families into our homes. 
There the children may run and 
play and parents can relax. A glass 
of cold lemonade or a cup of coffee 
puts everybody at ease. 

After they discuss with us the 
type of housing they want and look 
over our list of available rentals, 
we drive them around to inspect 
the various possibilities. Our show- 
ing the new people the town, 
answering their many questions, 
and telling them about services 
offered by the teachers association 
give them a sense of being wel- 
comed into the community. 

An important part of our pro- 
gram is planning at least one en- 
tertainment a week where entire 
families can be invited, such as 
potluck suppers and beach or 
mountain trips. For the single 
teachers, we have small informal 
gatherings where they can_ get 
acquainted. 

The new teachers quickly fall 
into the spirit of our efforts and 
volunteer to help later arrivals 
by baby sitting, locating housing, 
and planning entertainment. Often 
they become so well acquainted 
with each other that they organize 
and carry out a surprise thank- 
you party for us. 

These acts of appreciation and 
cooperation convince us that our 
program is successful in making 
the strangers feel at home in the 
community and an integral part of 
our school system. . 

—MADGE MARTIN, chairman of the 
San Bernardino (California) Teach- 
ers Association Orientation Com- 
mittee for New Teachers. 


Workshop Orientation 

QOvr orientation program, in 
which new teachers must partici- 
pate, begins at a four-day workshop 
for all teachers, held immediately 
prior to the opening of school. 
While teachers are not compen- 
sated for participating, they may 
earn a maximum of two profes- 
sional credits toward salary incre- 
ments. The board of education 
bears the cost of the entire program 
of inservice education. 

New teachers attend workshop 
sessions with members of the su- 
pervisory staff for two days; they 
spend a day and a half in the school 
in which they will teach; and on 
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the final half day, they work with 
an experienced teacher of the same 
grade level. 

Teachers with similar teaching 
assignments are grouped together 
for the workshop sessions. Here 
newcomers learn instructional poli- 
cies and practices and how to ob- 
tain and use curriculum guides, 
textbooks, supplementary books, 
and audio-visual aids. 

Newcomers spend the other two 
days in their respective school 
buildings, conferring with princi- 
pals and experienced teachers and 
preparing for the opening of 
school. They have the opportunity 
to look over cumulative records of 
pupils they will teach and become 
familiar with various administra- 
tive practices. 

Orientation does not end with 
the workshop. A practicum, which 
is operated primarily by the super- 
visory staff, is conducted for two 
hours a week thru the first semes- 
ter. Principals, heads of various 
administrative divisions of the 
school system, and experienced 
teachers participate. 

The course places emphasis on 
classroom problems and personnel 
and administrative practices, but it 
also gives consideration to subjects 
of general interest, such as report- 
ing to parents. 

Generally, the grouping of pri- 
mary, intermediate, and secondary 
teachers is maintained. At times, 
however, the entire corps of new 
teachers meets in one session to con- 
sider problems common to all levels 
of the school system. 

Each year our workshop and 
orientation program is revised in 
the light of comments from teach- 
ers as to how the program helped 
them and wherein it failed. 

—CLAUDE V. COURTER, superintend- 
ent, Cincinnati. 


*« . * * * 


YOU’LL WANT TO READ... 


Hello, New Teacher. Booklet con- 
taining friendly tips to the new 
teacher. Pr ed under the direction 
of the Committee on Professional and 
Public Relations of the Illinois Educa- 
tion Assn. Rev. 1957. Single copies free. 
IEA, 100 E. Edwards, Springfield, Ill. 

“A Town Where the Teacher is the 
Apple of All Eyes,” by Monroe Fry, in 
Better Homes and Gardens, April 1958. 


* *x *x * * 





Smoothing the Path 


Tue Brookfield Education Asso- 
ciation takes the initial responsi- 
bility in helping new teachers make 
adjustments. 

Three letters are sent, in the fol- 
lowing order, to new appointees: 
one of welcome from the Profes- 
sional Relations Committee; one 
from the membership chairman 
concerning membership in na- 
tional, state, and local education 
associations, along with an expla- 
nation of the payroll-deduction 
plan for the payment of dues; and a 
warm, personal letter from an ex- 
perienced faculty member of the 
same grade level or subject-matter 
area. 

The faculty member’s letter in- 
cludes an offer of assistance as a 
“buddy teacher” to help solve prob- 
lems of the beginner, and a 10-week 
plan of goals for the new teacher's 
class. 

At the general meeting on orien- 
tation day just before school opens, 
the superintendent introduces the 
new faculty members and makes a 
short speech to the entire staff. The 
president of the local teachers as- 
sociation follows with a report on 
summer conferences and an appeal 
for the new teachers to join the 
three professional organizations. 

After luncheon and _ various 
building meetings, the teachers go 
to their own classrooms to prepare 
for the opening of school next day. 
On their desks are further indica- 
tions of welcome—flowers and sev- 
eral booklets, Hello, New Teacher; 
The Beginning Teacher; and 
You’re Giving, You’re Getting. 

Replies to a recent questionnaire 
sent to the new teachers show that 
the buddy teacher and the first let- 
ter of welcome are the most appreci- 
ated items on our orientation pro- 
gram. 

—DOROTHY T. STONE, president, 
Brookfield Education Association, 
and MILDRED TOPINKA, second-grade 
teacher, Gross School, Brookfield, 
Illinois. 


Head Start 


Orientation for new teachers 
in Tucson starts long before they 
arrive in town and continues thru- 
out their first year of teaching. The 
270 or more who will join our staff 
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Courtesy, Alice Old 


Materials used by the Kansas City (Missouri) Teachers Club in the orientation of new teachers. 


for the 1958-59 school year have 
already learned much about their 
future home. 

The Tucson Education Associ- 
ation, the Chamber of Commerce, 
and the Sunshine Climate Club 
have been selling the community 
to the new teachers thru letters, 
pictures, articles, guidebooks, and 
the February 1958 Arizona High- 
ways, devoted entirely to Tucson. 

New teachers arrive two days be- 
fore the regular staff. They get here 
in time for a special two-day pro- 
gram on Thursday and Friday. 

The program varies slightly from 
year to year, but generally our new 
members receive a welcome from 
the school administrators, visit 
schools, and are entertained at a 
breakfast or a banquet, a swimming 
party, or a Western barbecue. 

On the second morning, group 
meetings with primary, intermedi- 
ate, and high-school supervisors are 
in full swing. General sessions in 
the afternoon discuss various sub- 
jects, such as professional organiza- 
tions, guidance and _ counseling 
services, instructional aids, health 
programs and services, credit union, 
insurance, retirement, and tenure. 

A free week end gives the new ar- 
rivals an opportunity to explore 
their city. On Monday, all teachers, 
new and returning, gather for meet- 
ings and demonstrations, ranging 
from reading-readiness programs to 
guidance in teaching of high-school 
subjects. 

—ROBERT D. MORROW, superintend- 
ent, and JOHN H. FAHR, director of 
publications and research, Tucson 
(Arizona) public schools. 
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Orientation Week 


Cooperation is the keynote in 
the orientation program of the 
Great Falls (Montana) school sys- 
tem. This is due to the fine rapport 
that exists among administrative 
officials, consultants, principals, of- 
fice personnel, and faculty mem- 
bers. 

A schedule of orientation-week 
events is sent to new teachers along 
with welcoming letters and social 
invitations. The week before school 
opens in the fall is crowded with 
activities designed to welcome and 
assist the newcomers. 

After the first assembly on Mon- 
day morning of Orientation Week, 
the new people meet their princi- 
pals and visit their assigned build- 
ings and rooms. On each new teach- 
er’s desk are flowers, placed there 
by PTA committees. (On occasion, 
flowers have also been placed on 
desks of returning teachers to say, 
“We're happy to see you back.”) 

On Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday, instruction sessions are 
held, primarily for the elementary 
teachers. Consultants in elementary 
subjects give the beginners an un- 
derstanding of what is expected in 
each area. 

Coffee breaks twice a day—mem- 
bers of the local unit of the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers acting 
as hostesses—serve to get everyone 
acquainted. Returning _ teachers 
meet the new ones on these social 
occasions. 

Friday morning finds the new 
teachers in their assigned class- 
rooms, where their respective prin- 


cipals offer guidance and sugges- 
tions. On Friday afternoon, a gen- 
eral meeting of the entire faculty 
is followed by a tea in honor of the 
new teachers. Present also are pres- 
idents of the parent-teacher associ- 
ations, members of the _ school 
board, and representatives of the 
local press. 

Our orientation program, which 
is subject to constant evaluation 
and revision, is paying dividends 
in Great Falls. 

—HELENE LONGAN, president, 
Great Falls (Montana) Department 
of Classroom Teachers. 


Many-Faceted Orientation 


Rocuester’s 50 public schools 
provide in many ways for the 
breaking in and growth of their 
new teachers, with many people 
contributing their services. Basi- 
cally, these provisions may be 
grouped as: pre-employment obser- 
vation and interviews, orientation 
meetings, social get-togethers, and 
inservice assistance programs. 

While still in college, interested 
teacher candidates are invited to 
spend a morning observing in a 
representative school. They inspect 
materials, equipment, and class- 
rooms typical of those they may be 
using the following year. The 
school principal conducts the tour 
and gives an overview of the total 
program. 

In the afternoon, the prospec- 
tive teachers meet with top admin- 
istrators for explanation of prac- 
tices, procedures, and philosophies. 

If the candidate is appointed to 
the Rochester schools, he is invited 
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to visit in June the school to which 
he has been assigned, meet his prin- 
cipal and fellow teachers, and pick 
up books and materials for summer 
planning and preparation. 

During the summer, each new 
teacher is presented with a 45-page 
handbook, Now That You Are with 
Us, which explains procedures, pol- 
icies, and services. 

On the day before school opens 
in September, all new teachers meet 
in a general session for a coffee 
hour and for words of welcome and 
information from the administra- 
tors and consultants. After further 
orientation at their respective 
buildings, the beginners get their 
classrooms ready for the arrival of 
pupils next day. 

The orientation program con- 
tinues each afternoon of the first 
week (pupils attend only in the 
morning) with various faculty 
meetings and a city-wide superin- 
tendent’s meeting. In addition, the 


new teacher receives help and coun- 
sel from the experienced faculty 
member assigned to be his helping 
teacher, from consultants, the de- 
partment head, the supervising 
teacher, and the principal. 

During the three-year probation- 
ary period, workshops are held on 
a subject or grade-level basis. 

To stimulate a thoughtful ap- 
proach to such meetings, new teach- 
ers are released from their duties 
for a morning to observe outstand- 
ing teachers in their classrooms. 
Later, the observed teaching is dis- 
cussed and analyzed. 

—DONALD L. CLARKE, consultant, 
teacher employment, Board of Edu- 
cation, Rochester, New York. 


Cottage Meetings 


Makinc new teachers aware of 
the advantages and benefits of join- 
ing their professional organizations 
and of their personal responsibility 
in this matter is, we think, an im- 





NEA Publications 


Tue following publications, use- 
ful in the orientation of new teach- 
ers, may be ordered from the NEA 
or its departments, as indicated, 
at 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. Cash must accompany 
orders for $1 or less. 

Off to a Good Start: Teacher 
Orientation. Points out kinds of 
help new teachers need, things to 
be done and people responsible for 
providing that help. 1956. 24p. 50¢. 
American Assn. of School Admin- 
istrators. 

Teacher Orientation Programs 
in City School Systems. Educational 
Research Service Circular No. 8, 
1952. Brief descriptions of orien- 
tation programs. 48p. $1. Order 
from NEA. 

The Local Association Helps 
Orient New Teachers. Local Asso- 
ciation Activities Leaflet, No. 11. 
Free to anyone planning a teacher- 
orientation program. Order from 
NEA Consultant for Local Associa- 
tions. 

Person to Person. Designed to 
help every classroom teacher do a 
better public-relations job. 1956. 
48p. 75¢. Natl. School Public Re- 
lations Assn. 
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Special Journal Features 

Reprints of Special Journal Fea- 
tures, 1957-58. Two-color reprints 
of the following feature articles 
published recently in the JouRNAL 
are available at 20¢ per copy in 
quantities of 10 or more of one 
title; single copies, 30¢. Packets of 
all seven titles listed below are 
available at the special price of 
$1.50 per packet. Discounts on 
quantity orders are as follows: 2-9 
packets, 10% discount; 10 or more 
packets, 20% discount. Order from 
NEA: 


Homework, Sept. 1957, 12p 

Class Size and Teacher Load, 
Oct. 1957, 12p. 

Child Growth and Develop- 
ment, Dec. 1957, 16p. 

Today and Tomorrow in Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education, 
Jan. 1958, 20p. 

Let’s Balance the Program, Feb. 
1958. 20p., including the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission state- 
ment, “The Contemporary Chal- 
lenge to American Education.” 

Reading. Mar. 1958. 12p. 

Testing and Evaluation. April 
1958. 16p. 





portant part of our teacher-orien- 
tation program. 

At our “cottage meetings” held 
in the homes of teachers, the Web- 
ster Groves (Missouri) Classroom 
Teachers Association entertains 
new faculty members, a small group 
at a time, early in the school year. 
After refreshments, when everyone 
is feeling relaxed and sociable, we 
discuss the functions, services, and 
dues of professional organizations 
for teachers. 

We go right down the line from 
the NEA to the state teachers asso- 
ciation to our own classroom 
teachers association and list specific 
benefits which members get for 
their dues. 

The following week, we put on 
the membership campaign. 

—BUENA STOLBERG, member, Web- 
ster Groves (Missouri) Classroom 
Teachers Association. 


THEsE cottage meetings are an 
effective aid in the orientation of 
new staff members to the school 
system. They focus attention upon 
the professional obligations which 
the new teacher is expected to as- 
sume. 

Orientation to a school system 
and to the profession is a responsi- 
bility of the total profession and 
one which the administrator and 
the classroom teacher cooperatively 
share. 

—H. W. SCHOOLING, superintend- 
ent, Webster Groves. 


As a newcomer to the Webster 
Groves school system, I was im- 
pressed by the cottage party given 
in October. My professors at college 
had stressed the importance of be- 
ing professional—of joining state 
and national education organiza- 
tions. So I had joined from a sense 
of duty. It was not, however, until 
I listened to Mrs. Stolberg’s presen- 
tation that I really appreciated 
the significance of being a member. 

New teachers are usually igno- 
rant of the vital part a professional 
organization plays. They must be 
informed by someone who _ has 
taken part in organizational activi- 
ties and can make the benefits and 
responsibilities of membership a 
vital issue. 

—JANE JOHNSTONE, classroom 
teacher, Webster Groves. 
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puT the value of new-teacher 
| orientation to an acid test, be- 
cause in my case several important 
reasons for such orientation were 
completely missing. 

I was to begin teaching in my 
home city of Baltimore and in a 
school system from which I was 
graduated only four years before. 
I was an education major, fortified 
by many hours of practice teaching. 
I would be living at home and 
therefore would have no housing 
problems. 

Should I fail to make even one 
friend among my fellow teachers, 
it would make no serious difference 
in my personal life, because I could 
step from the classroom into a 


* circle of life-long friends. I needed 


no guide to churches, cultural 
centers, shops, or medical or bank- 
ing services. , 

Altho I had none of these needs, 
I still had a crying need for pro- 
fessional orientation, and I will 
always be thankful that my prob- 
lems were concentrated in one 
area. This meant that I could give 
single-minded attention to help 
from the school administration on 
teaching problems, per se. 

The new teachers from out of 
town had the added responsibility 
of making practical living arrange- 
ments and of learning their way 
about. Here they had help from 
members of the Baltimore Public 
School Teachers Association [an 
NEA affiliate], who, in addition to 
hosting a let’s-get-acquainted tea 
for all newcomers, assisted those un- 
familiar with our community in 
joining the credit union, obtain- 
ing discount buying privileges, and 
finding housing. 


My proressionat orientation ac- 
tually began during the Christmas 
vacation of my senior year at col- 
lege, when I went to the school-ad- 
ministration headquarters in Balti- 
more to inquire about job possi- 
bilities for the next year. 

Teacher shortage notwithstand- 
ing, I wasn’t too sure I could land 
a job. I had switched to an educa- 
tion major just that fall because a 
summer job caring for some small 


children had convinced me I’d 


Miss Merriken teaches a_ third-grade 
class at. the General Wolfe Elementary 
School (No. 23), Baltimore. 
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rather be a kindergarten teacher 
than a nurse. Once my back was 
turned on my zoology major, I 
had begun packing in as many 
education courses as I could, but 
while I waited for a job interview 
I had real qualms about my quali- 
fications. 

As soon, however, as I began to 
talk with Ruth Richards, in the 
personnel office, the warmth of her 
personality melted my doubts. 
There would be a full-time assign- 
ment for me in the next school 
year as a “special substitute,” Miss 
Richards told me, and I could be- 
come a fully qualified teacher by 
going on with summer courses in 
some teacher-education institution. 

In August, a letter came notify- 
ing me of my assignments, accent 
on the plural: I was to teach a 
kindergarten class in one school 
in the morning, and another in a 
neighboring school in the after- 
noon! 

The second shock came when I 
looked up the location of my 
schools. Both were in a section of 
the city in which I had never set 
foot, Baltimore-born tho I was. 
This was one of the harbor districts 
where the residents were largely 
foreign born. Many parents spoke 
their native tongue as frequently 
as English—if not oftener—to their 
second-generation American child- 
ren. 

I’m the anxious type to begin 
with, and when I thought about 
normal problems plus special prob- 
lems, the flutterings in my middle 
felt more like bats than butterflies. 


Eacrrnrss overcame anxiety, 
however, when, during the week 
before school was to open, I went 
with other new teachers for my 
first formal orientation. In the 
morning, we met with the super- 
intendent. and other top adminis- 
trators, who welcomed us warmly 
and gave us a kind of inspirational 
orientation into the educational 
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as told to Carolyn Planck, 
Journal assistant 








objectives of the system as a whole. 

In the afternoon, we divided into 
many subgroups for an explana- 
tion of general policies and proce- 
dures by the supervisory and re- 
source personnel with whom we'd 
be working. We were also given an 
attractive, magazine-size manual, 
Help Yourself, with an index to 
aid and instruction on everything 
from fire drills to lesson-planning. 

The glow I felt at the end of 
the day lasted thru the week end; 
but faded completely when I went 
to prepare my rooms for the open- 
ing on Thursday. To permit thoro 
cleaning, both rooms had _ been 
stripped of everything but furni- 
ture. Every block, book, and cray- 
on was boxed in the cabinets. 

At the time, I was overwhelmed. 
Now, I suspect there are more than 
hygenic reasons for having a new 
teacher turn a cell into a class- 
room. Making my rooms attractive 
and usable was an experience in 
self-orientation that taught me 
more about my teaching equipment 
than I could possibly have learned 
from walking into a room com- 


pletely assembled and ready for 
action. 

On that dreamed-of-yet-dreaded 
first morning, I knew that my prin- 
cipal, my helping teacher, and the 
experienced colleague who'd been 
appointed my “buddy” were within 
easy reach, yet I trembled as I 
waited for the children. There 
was so much I wanted to do, so 
much I must do. As soon, however, 
as the children were in the room— 
and their parents had gone—I felt 
relaxed and competent. 

Not that my first day didn’t 
have its crisis, but at least it 
didn’t come until I was leading my 
second class out for the mid-after- 
noon visit to the lavatory. Then, 
one little girl, instead of turning 
the corridor corner with the rest of 
us, walked straight thru the front 
door and home. 

I didn’t miss her until we were 
back in our room and I was taking 
a tally—I was still in the head- 
counting stage. Panicked tho I was, 
enough of my preschool orientation 
had stuck to help me realize that 
a missing child was my principal's 





Your AQ Counts! 


Hetto, New Teacher, filled with 
knowledge, theory, and some prac- 
tice, and armed with that coveted 
sheepskin. Ready to begin your job? 

Wait—there is one more’ thing 
to do. Find a large mirror, stand in 
front of it, and take a long look. 
Check your Appearance Quotient. 

If you’re a she, what do you see? 
Are you dressed neatly and in good 
taste? Is your hair shining and in 
place? Are the seams of your hose 
straight? Does your outfit have a 
bit of color to catch the eyes of the 
children? And, last but certainly 
not least, are your shoes shined, 
heels on an even keel? 

Now, what do you see if you’re 
a he? Is your suit pressed, your 
shirt fresh, your tie unspotted? Is 
your hair neatly trimmed? Your 
face cleanly shaven? Are your shoes 
in good repair? 

What’s that you said? You’re not 
going to a party? True, you're not, 
but you are going to one of the 
most important events of your life, 
the first day on your job. 
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And make no mistake. Yours is 
a selling job where appearances 
count just as much as if you were 
calling on clients, clinching sales. 

Industry spends thousands of 
dollars training sales personnel to 
meet the public. How much more 
should we in our great profession 
give attention to appearances? We 
have something terribly important 
to sell. We are selling the past, the 
present, and the future—not just 
of America but of the world. 

So, New Teacher, take one last 
look in that mirror. This time 
you are looking deeper than the 
surface. Do those eyes of yours shine 
with anticipation? Do you see a bit 
of courageous determination in 
your smile? 

Oh, yes, there must be a smile— 
a smile that is ready to break into 
a laugh with the children. You are 
entering a profession that calls for 
miles and miles of smiles. 

—BETTY DAVIS VIA, ~ principal, 
Johnson Elementary School, Char- 
lottesville, Virginia. 





responsibility. The principal took 
over, reassured me, located the 
child. 


Once school had begun, a great 
deal of my orientation occurred on 
the job. If children learn by doing, 
so do their teachers. This, I sup- 
pose, is the theory behind practice 
teaching, but there is the same 
difference between practice teach- 
ing and classroom teaching as be- 
tween the menu prepared in a 
home-economics class and a three- 
meals-a-day routine. 

My own practice teaching had 
been done in a “plush” new build- 
ing near Chicago, with a homo- 
geneous class of children from well- 
to-do homes. Both of my Baltimore 
classes were heterogeneous and so 
different that in adjusting from one 
to the other I often felt like a 
split personality. 

In addition, there were the eth- 
nic and cultural differences already 
mentioned. I soon found out, for 
example, that when we _ played 
bathing the baby with classroom 
dolls, the bath must be of the 
sponge-in-a-basin type. Many of the 
homes from which my children 
came did not have bathtubs. 

Nor did my classroom have the 
running water available in my 
practice teaching. I cite this only 
because I'd like to comment in 
passing on a policy I understand 
some schools follow—that of as- 
signing new teachers to “better” 
buildings and “better” classes. 
Other newcomers may be grateful 
for such preferential treatment, 
but I am glad Baltimore did not 
coddle me in this way. 

One of the buildings in which I 
have taught is well over 100 years 
old, the other nearly 50, yet they 
have been well preserved and given 
the essential modernizations in 
lighting and plumbing. More im- 
portant, they have an atmosphere 
and a tradition I am proud to 
share. And I am glad to have had 
the humanizing experience of ori- 
enting myself, my pupils, and their 
parents into the ways of the Ameri- 
can school system. 


Wume I was finding out some 
things for myself, I was by no 
means left unsupervised to blaze 
my own way by trial and error. My 
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principals, of course, have been 
wonderful mentors on policies, and 
my buddy teacher was an indis- 
pensable aid on such practical pro- 
cedures as keeping records, making 
reports, and obtaining supplies. 

The chief agent of my inservice 
orientation, however, was my help- 
ing teacher. She would sit quietly 
and watch me teach, later suggest- 
ing ways that were better, easier. 
She would teach for me, while I 
observed. She was always ready 
with help on special problems. 

Nor was her sustaining hand 
withdrawn as my newness wore off. 
Toward the end of my first year, I 
was asked to take a_ third-grade 
class the next year, and my panicky 
feeling surged back. Leave the 
security of my kindergarten and 
plunge into elementary teaching? 
I hesitated. 

“Go on. I'll help you,” said my 
helping teacher, and she did. Now 
in my third year with the third 
grade, I’m still using the notes I 
took as she demonstrated the teach- 
ing of multiplication and division. 
And I suspect that she has not for- 
gotten the day she came in and 
found that kindergarten ways had 
taken such root that when I called 
gangly third-graders to my desk in 
groups, I still had them sit on the 
floor. ‘““They’re big enough now to 
bring up their chairs,” she said. 

As she helped me make the 
transition from one level of teach- 
ing to another, my helping teacher 
acquired a second pair of wings, 
a double halo. 

There were, of course, more for- 
mal aspects to my orientation, such 
as the bimonthly sessions in which 
discussions were geared to the spe- 
cific needs of new teachers, and 
demonstrations were made with 
actual children on our respective 
grade levels. These were very help- 
ful. For instance, after a series of 
three demonstrations on teaching 
colonial life in Maryland, I worked 
out a pattern for a social-studies 
unit in my own classroom. 


To sum it all up, Baltimore’s 
orientation program gave me a 
psychological lift by making me 
feel needed, wanted, and welcome, 
and it provided a great deal of prac- 
tical help that enabled me early in 
my career to do a better job. + 
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“Tl Don’t Know How Pll 
Stick It Out till June” 


®@ This letter which a college pro- 
fessor of education received from 
what he calls “a much-better-than- 
average new teacher” shows that 
not all young members of the pro- 


fession are as happy as Miss 
Merriken. 

Ar ovr regular weekly staff. 
meeting, the faculty had been 


having a somewhat forced discus- 
sion about cducation of the gifted. 
Mrs. T., our principal, expressed 
the opinion that we placed too 
much emphasis on singling out the 
gifted (identified as any child with 
an 1Q of 120 or more) and that 
“we should stick to the curriculum 
guides, as they were well thought 
out and hit the majority of the 
children.” 

She went on at some length. I 
didn’t agree with many things she 
said, but decided that as a rela- 
tive newcomer to teaching I should 
stay discreetly on the sidelines. 

Finally, tho, Mrs. T. asked me 
what I thought our educational 
goals should be. I know that I 
should have stuck to my original 
decision to keep quiet, but I did- 
n’t. I said that I felt strongly that 
teachers have the responsibility of 
taking each child (including the 
gifted) as far as he can go—of 
giving him every opportunity to 
achieve as much as he possibly 
can. 

After I finished, a number of 
other teachers spoke up for the first 
time, and it appeared that they 
felt just as I did. I could tell from 
Mrs. T’s expression that she re- 
garded me as the leader of the dis- 
loyal opposition. That certainly 
had not been my intention; I was 
just trying to give an honest presen- 
tation of what I believe. 


Mrs. T. came down to observe 
me the next day and was in my 
room for an hour. Then she called 


me into her office for a conference. 
Not a word was said about any- 
thing I might have been doing 
right, but plenty of things were 
mentioned that I was doing wrong. 
Using chalk that was “too short,” 
for example. 

The conference continued for 
about 20 minutes with such addi- 
tional items as where I had my 
children put their boots: “Why 
right near the door?” Eventually I 
had to get back to my class, and 
she said she would like to continue 
“our little talk” some other time. 

(The next day the teachers, old 
and young alike, went out of their 
way to be nice to me. It seems that 
one of them was in the outer office 
during the interview and had over- 
heard. The story got around fast, 
and opinion seemed unanimous 
that I was getting a rough deal.) 

After that, I managed to keep 
out of her way until today, when 
she came in bright and early to 
visit. It was snowing out, and the 
kids were so thrilled that it was a 
bit dificult to get them happily 
settled. 

Then Mrs. M., the president of 
the PTA, came into the room look- 
ing for one of the many parents 
who participate frequently in our 
activities, and she and Mrs. T. pro- 
ceeded to have a lively conference 
right there in my room. You can 
imagine how it added to my 
problem of trying to help the chil- 
dren get started. 

Finally, I quietly suggested to 
Mrs. T. that she and Mrs. M. step 
outside to finish the conference. 
That was a big mistake. The “boss” 
was hurt, and now I’m in the dog- 
house again. And it seems to me 
that I’ve spent most of the year 
there. 

I don’t know how I can stick it 
out till June. My confidence has 
been cut right out from under me 
by what has happened. #+ + 
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NCE upon a time, the members 
O of a school board read George 
Orwell’s Animal Farm. In this book 
the animals usurped the functions 
reserved for man. To do so, they 
rallied round the slogan, “All ani- 
mals are equal,” but with greater 
experience they devised an im- 
proved slogan, “All animals are 
equal, but some animals are more 
equal.” 

Now the school board decided 
that this heraldic device contained 
a pearl of great wisdom. “Yes,” they 
said, “all teachers are equal, only 
some are more equal than others. 
Let us find the more equal teach- 
ers and reward them with supple- 
mentary increments in salary.” 

Soon everyone started talking 
about finding and rewarding the 
more equal teachers, for there was 
a great concern in the land about 
the shortage of equal and more 
equal teachers. “Rewarding the 
more equal teachers,” the board 


members said, “will establish an 


Miss Hunt teaches art and French, 
Daniel McIntyre Collegiate Institute, 
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ideal state of employment, and 
surely the more equal young peo- 
ple will flock to the profession.” 

The members were all sincere 
individuals, genuinely eager to al- 
leviate the national distress, so they 
were somewhat aggrieved when 
their suggestion met with little 
enthusiasm from the teachers. Not 
that the teachers lacked respect 
for ideal conditions, but ““How can 
you make it work?” they asked. 

“There must be a way,” replied 
the board members. They instruct- 
ed the superintendent to locate the 
more equal teachers and recom- 
mend them for a salary commen- 
surately more equal. “You name 
them and we’ll pay them,” said 
the board. 


Tue superintendent was only too 
pleased to give credit where it was 
due. He knew that there were 
practically no unequal teachers un- 
der his direction. After all, with 
an extensive probationary period 
preceding all permanent appoint- 





ments, with well-qualified super 
visors and extensive inservice train- 
ing, the number of unequal teach- 
ers was certainly reduced to a min- 
imum. 

Obviously the problem was to 
distinguish the more equal teach- 
er from the equal ones. 

Since the superintendent loved 
justice, he sought an objective way 
to make the decisions—a study of 
examination results, of course! 
Proceeding alphabetically, he ar- 
rived at Mr. Dilly. Last year, every 
one of Mr. Dilly’s 32 eleventh- 
graders was on the honor roll. Mr. 
Dilly was demonstrably more 
equal. But was he? This year, 
with 25 grade-11 pupils, none was 
on the honor roll. 

Concerned about the sudden de- 
terioration of Mr. Dilly, the su- 
perintendent consulted his prin- 
cipal. “That’s easily explained,” 
said the latter. “Last year, from 
400 eleventh-graders, I gave Mr. 
Dilly the 32 students with top rat- 
ing in IQ and achievement. This 
year I gave him the bottom 25.” 

Much relieved, the superintend- 
ent said, “Then, in your opinion, 
Mr. Dilly’s average is equal?” 

“That’s right. Exactly equal to 
the kind of class I give him.” 

The superintendent then de- 
cided readily that using principals’ 
ratings would be more valid than 
comparing examination _ results. 
Being learned in pedagogy, he skil- 
fully devised a rating scale. Some 
20 characteristics of teachers were 
grouped under five headings— 
teaching skills, pupil relationships, 
staff relationships, public relations, 
and the teacher as a person. Each 
heading was to receive its own 
rating from A to E, and the average 
would give one final score. 

Checking thru his principals’ 
ratings, the superintendent dis- 
covered a typical pattern. ABBBBC 
averages B. AABBCC averages B. 
“Both equal teachers,” he mur- 
mured. AAACCC averages B. On 
went the tabulation, but teachers 
never seemed to be consistently 
high or low. 

“They all come out equal,” he 
groaned, and then realized that 
he had known all along they 
would. Hadn’t he learned ‘at the 
beginning of his course in tests 
and measurements that the peaks 
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and troughs of profiles almost al- 
ways cancel out to a normal result 
—in this case, the equal teacher? 


THe consistent rating of two 
principals interested the superin- 
tendent. Mr. I. M. Good’s staff 
all rated A; Mr. Grindem’s, all B. 
“At last,” he thought, and called 
both in to congratulate them. 

“Of course my teachers are all 
more equal,” said Mr. I. M. Good. 
“With only a few months under 
my efficient supervision, even the 
least equal teacher becomes more 
equal. My enthusiasm is conta- 
gious.” 

The superintendent remembered 
other experiences with Mr. Good's 
sanguine disposition, and sadly re- 
duced every rating to B. 

Mr. Grindem explained his rat- 
ing thus: “Better than equal, but 
not quite more equal. Not worth 
an extra $500 each.” Then he add- 
ed slyly, “Now, with this evidence 
of my economy, perhaps the board 
will favorably consider my appli- 
cation for the position of sixth as- 
sistant superintendent.” 

The superintendent shuddered 
and readjusted his viewpoint. 

“Even a carefully drafted rating 
scale is invalidated by the sub- 
jective interpretation of individual 
principals,” reflected the superin- 
tendent, “and even a conscientious 
principal may be fooled by a flashy 
teacher or be unimpressed by a 
retiring one. But no teacher can 
fool his fellow teachers—at any 
rate, not all of them.” 


Quire undaunted by the fact 
that it had not been tested by ex- 
perience, he decided to adopt an- 
other plan. 

Each teacher was asked to report 
on his colleagues’ efficiency. Some 
refused, stating that it would be 
unethical. Others forgot to fill in 
the questionnaires. Others would 
make only anonymous reports. But 
enough filed reports to test the va- 
lidity of this method of locating the 
more equal teachers. 

When tabulated, the reports fell 
into this pattern: 

Miss Vimanpep: Partakes en- 
thusiastically in student activities. 
If she spent as much effort in the 
classroom as she does yelling at 
baseball games. . . . 
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Mr. One Oftheboys: Free and 
easy discipline. Receives confi- 
dences of pupils. If he didn’t let 
pupils gossip about teachers, they’d 
respect him more. 

So it went. The superintendent 
discovered that every favorable 
comment was canceled by an un- 
favorable one. He murmured, “No 
matter what I do, they always come 
out equal.” 

But he was a persevering type. 
“Of course,” he said, “the parents! 
They should know whether they’re 
getting their money’s worth. I am 
sure they really want to pay the 
teachers what they're worth.” 

“Pay them what they’re worth,” 
said one parent, “but don’t let 
them get above themselves. They 
should remember that they were 
slaves in Roman days. They can’t 
expect to live in the best districts 
or drive high-priced cars.” 

Undismayed, the superintendent 
turned the discussion to individual 
teachers who might have a claim 
to more equality. Miss T. Chemall’s 
name was greeted by simultaneous 
exclamations of “A fine teacher. 
My boy’s at the top of the class,” 
and “No good at all. My _ boy’s 
right at the bottom.” 

Mr. Out Atfouro’clock was 
praised as being very efficient since 
he “never needs to take work 
home,” and, conversely, condemned 
as “too lazy to correct papers.” 

The superintendent soon real- 
ized that the parents’ opinions were 
biased by the relative success of 
their own offspring. 


Tis contact with parents re- 
minded the superintendent of a 
famous business slogan: The cus- 
tomer is always right. “We must 
test consumer reaction,” he said 
gleefully. “And the pupils are the 
consumers!” Stifling the thought 
that this procedure added as little 
to his own dignity as to that of 
his teachers, he sampled consumer 
opinion. 

Pupil comments seemed to bal- 
ance like this: 

“He’s swell! I’ve always been 
good in math.” 

“‘He’s lousy! I hate math.” 

“She’s O.K. We always have fun 
in her class.” 

“Sure she’s nice, but why doesn’t 
she make us work?” 


He wondered if these were just 
extremes brought out by the sam- 
pling method. Perhaps a majority 
opinion based on a democratic vot- 
ing procedure might be more re- 
liable. But a mental picture of 
classrooms hung with banners, 
“Vote for Miss Goodfellow for the 
school’s most equal teacher,” made 
him reject the idea. 


Tue superintendent had no al- 
ternative but to report to the board 
that he had been unable to find 
any group competent to select the 
more equal teachers. 

The president was concerned. 
“This is a matter that needs close 
personal attention” he said. “You 
and I will interview teachers. Now 
take Miss E. Ficiency—we always 
thought well of her.” 

“Alas,” replied the superintend- 
ent, “Miss E. Ficiency resigned. 
She said that she had always done 
her best, but if more than that 
were needed to be classified as 
more equal, she would seek another 
employer.” 

“Then Miss Vera Careful?” 

“That’s a sad case,” said the 
superintendent. “She was compe- 
tent but a little insecure. When 
she overheard her pupils saying, 
‘I don’t have to pay attention to 
her—she’s only equal,’ her class- 
room control declined. She soon 
developed feelings of inequality, 
and I had to place her on disabil- 
ity pension.” 


‘‘Ler’s visit some schools,” said 
the president, “to see if we can 
spot some more equal teachers.” 
So they set out. In each playground 
they found pupils discussing the 
inequality of teachers. These are 
typical of the remarks which drift- 
ed toward their ears: 

“My dad’s going to complain to 
the school board. He pays as much 
tax as John’s father, so why does 
John get a more equal teacher 
than I do?” 

“Our dads don’t pay much taxes. 
We only get an equal teacher. All 
the more equal teachers get sent 
to schools where the rich kids go.” 

Both the superintendent and the 
president were depressed. They 
wondered if the number of more 
equal teachers might actually be 
diminishing, and if some of the 
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Unit Three of the NEA Center Takes 
Shape.—in spite of the difficulties pre- 
sented by an unusually severe winter, 
much progress has been made on Stage 
Three—the last unit of the NEA Edu- 
cational Center. 

Scheduled for occupancy in De- 
cember 1958, this unit will contain, in 
addition to other things, a much-need- 


ed cafeteria, which will be on the first 
floor, running the full length of the 
building and looking out on a pleasant 
patio, with plantings and a reflecting 
pool. 

Extending three floors underground 
will be the largest single feature of the 
building—an auditorium (with a bal- 
cony at second basement level) that will 
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have a seating capacity of about 650. 

A spacious and impressive lobby fac- 
ing on Sixteenth Street will serve as a 
sort of educational showcase by featur- 
ing a variety of exhibits dealing with 
schools and with education in general. 
NEA publications will be on display 
and for sale in a room just off the 
lobby. 





equal teachers might be developing 
symptoms of inequality. 

Their worst fears were realized. 
In ensuing interviews, a number 
of explanations were offered. 

One principal said, “I used to 
be friendly with my teachers. We 
often discussed our problems in- 
formally. Now I’m just a rating- 
machine.” 

Another lamented, “My teach- 
ers used to ask my advice freely, 
but now they are afraid that even 
the simplest question will arouse 
suspicions of inequality.” 

Teachers said: 

“Of course I’m getting unequal. 
Now that Miss Good is paid for 
being more equal, let her do the 
work.” . 

“I was always an equal teacher, 
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perhaps because Miss Bright next 
door exchanged good ideas with 
me. Now she keeps all ideas to her- 
self, hoping to be rated more 
equal.” 

Miss Bright elaborated, “We'll 
probably all end up by being 
merely equal, or even less, but 
what can we do? It’s hard to re- 
vive attitudes of cooperation when 
salaries are competitive.” 


Tue superintendent and _ the 
president both realized that there 
was a great deal of truth in Miss 
Bright’s last remark. The president 
was wondering how he could tell 
the board there were no longer 
any teachers who deserved to be 
classed as more equal. The more 
independent ones had left the serv- 


ice, and the others had been grad- 
ually worn down to a state of 
equality or were rapidly becoming 
unequal. 

Yet it was useless to apply the 
old remedies of probation and dis- 
missal. The supply of teacher- 
trainees was dwindling. No one 
with a normal desire for self-preser- 
vation wanted to enter a _profes- 
sion where symptoms of inequality 
had become an occupational haz- 
ard, 

The superintendent wondered 
desperately what steps he could 
take to limit the spread of this 
competitive rot and to restore the 
old happy spirit of confidence and 
cooperation. He realized belatedly 
how much easier it is to destroy 
morale than it is to rebuild it. # # 
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WILLIAM G. CARR 


HE purposes of education are 
rooted deeply in the life and 
ideals of a people. Educational pur- 
poses are a form of social policy 
based on moral and ethical values. 
All systems of education, there- 
fore, try to teach the young to re- 
spect the values held by the adults 
who direct the educational pro- 
gram. In dictatorships, these values 
are typically determined by the 
group which controls the state. In 
democratic countries, where such 
control rests actually and ultimately 
with the people, the values taught 
by the schools are those that are 
esteemed by the people. 

The schools of all modern socie- 
ties have some substantially iden- 
tical purposes. All schools, for in- 
stance, teach the basic skills of liter- 
acy and number. All are concerned 
to some extent with teaching 
health, with basic science, with the 
arts. Beyond these common pur- 
poses, however, are the differences 
created by differences in the moral 
values that are held by individual 
nations. 

For instance, the teaching of 
reading—beyond the elementary me- 
chanics—has certain requirements 
if the learner is to become a con- 
sumer of state propaganda; differ- 
ent requirements if the learner is to 
enjoy the opportunity to weigh the 
conflicting viewpoints advanced in 
a free press. 

Again, a good citizen in one 


Dr. Carr is NEA executive secretary. 
This article is adapted from his speech 
at the Canadian Conference on Educa- 
tion. 
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country may be tolerant, inquisi- 
tive, restless under external re- 
straint. But these very qualities 
would mark a thoroly unacceptable 
citizen in a culture which regards 
conformity and docility as civic 
virtues. 

Determination of educational 
purposes, therefore, is not a scien- 
tific process. Science does not say 
whether existing conditions ought 
to be continued or changed. Science 
tells us only what is so. Ethics alone 
points a finger to the things that 
ought to be. 

Four broad ideas, it seems to me, 
describe the dominant current char- 
acteristics of the educational system 
in the United States: opportunity, 
quality, freedom, and diversity. 


To assure the first basic idea, 
opportunity, we hold that the 
chance to obtain a comprehensive 
education is every young person’s 
inalienable human right. To make 
this opportunity available, public 
schools are supported everywhere 
at public expense. To make sure 
that this opportunity is used, school 
attendance laws are enforced within 
certain prescribed ages. 

Altho educational opportunity 
at public expense is universal in 
availability and altho attendance in 
school is mandatory, citizens who 
wish to send their children to 
private schools are at liberty to do 
so. This parental right is sustained 
by decisions of our highest courts. 
However, citizens whose children 
attend private schools are not there- 
by relieved of the duty to share 
in paying taxes to meet the costs 
of public education. 





Our schools, by making freely 
available the common heritage of 
human association and culture, 
open to every child the opportu- 
nity and the incentive to grow to his 
full physical, intellectual, and 
moral stature. The schools are or- 
ganized and instruction is provided 
so as to recognize and meet the 
varying needs of individuals as well 
as those needs which are shared 
by all. They seek to help each 
child feel that he can do things of 
value, that he belongs, that he is 
wanted, They assign to the strong 
and the gifted no superior moral 
status, but rather a more definite 
moral responsibility. They aim to 
arouse in each person a sense of 
profound self-respect and personal 
integrity. 

Our effort to provide universal 
education is based on the ethical 
principle that each individual is 
of unique worth. Our progress in 
this area is uneven, but with minor 
exceptions public schools of some 
kind (tho not always of sufficient 
quality, convenience, and variety) 
are available to every child. 


Tue second basic idea is quality. 
On the whole, sheer quantity has 
claimed the first attention of our 
rapidly expanding educational sys- 
tem. The current birth rate proves 
that the problems of quantity will 
continue. The rising tide of enrol- 
ments has engulfed the elementary 
schools, is now moving thru the 
high schools, and will break in full 
force upon the colleges in about 
three years. 

But even granting the problems 
thus created, the quantitative bat- 
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tle for universal education has been 
won. Now we are facing a new 
battle for quality. We are shifting 
our primary attention from attend- 
ance laws to the laws of learning. 

Our most urgent need is more 
time for teachers to help individ- 
ual children. Quality in education 
requires, above all else, smaller 
classes and more classrooms—not 
that teachers may lead an easy life, 
but rather that teachers may devote 
their energies more fully to their 
essential tasks. 

Our search for excellence also 
includes preparation and selection 
of teachers, and this means salary 
schedules that will attract and hold 
excellence. Other improvements 
will occur thru wider application 
of effective teaching methods al- 
ready available and of sound 
knowledge already established. 

Whatever current controversies 
may suggest, I dare to assert that 
another important aspect of qual- 
ity in education will be a continued 
enrichment in the arts, in music, 
in literature, in human relations. 

As quantity has been our greatest 
task in the past, so quality is be- 
coming our chief task for today 
and tomorrow. We have been con- 
cerned that every child get into 
school. Now we are asking how 
much each child gets out of school. 


Tue third basic idea is freedom. 
Our schools are free—not only in 
the economic sense, but also in the 
intellectual sense. Free schooling 
means more than free access to a 
schoolroom and a teacher. Freedom 
to search for the truth and to ex- 
plore controversial questions with- 
out fear is essential to the Amer- 
ican educational system. 

The highest intellectual purpose 
of American education is to liber- 
ate and expand the range of ideas, 
not to crystallize all thought into a 
single authoritarian mold. There- 
fore, we take care that neither a 
political party nor any other single 
segment of the population shall 
control educational policy. We seek 
to encourage the full application 
of reason and evidence in consid- 
ering all problems, especially social, 
economic, and political issues. 

We remove the public schools as 
far as possible from the extremes 
of political partisanship by placing 
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them under the control of inde- 
pendent school boards, directly 
responsible to the people. Further- 
more, these local school boards, in 
most cases, have full power to levy 
separate school taxes and to control 
the funds thus collected. 

The schools of the United States 
strive to treat the differences among 
individuals as a means of enriching 
the life of all, and to foster a spirit 
that resents injustice, ruthless exer- 
cise of power, special privilege, and 
servility. They try to raise before 
the young the positive ideals of a 
society of equal opportunity and a 
world of free people living together 
in peace and with justice. This is a 
difficult task, not perfectly achieved. 

Whatever may be our shortcom- 
ings in practice—and they are many 
—our theory of government rests on 
the will of an informed electorate. 
We recognize and admit no arbi- 
trary control over education or any 
other service of government. No 
vested interest is authorized to over- 
reach public opinion. No govern- 
ment agency or regulation may 
deny the people the information 
they need in order to determine 
whether their government serves 
them well or badly. The people 
control their government by a free 
and secret ballot. From the result- 
ant popular verdict, there is no 
mundane appeal. 

An important function of edu- 
cation, therefore, is to give practice 
in the weighing of evidence and in 
reaching reasonable conclusions 
and thus to assist the continuous 
public appraisal of the success of 
social institutions in meeting hu- 
man needs. 

This freedom in education does 
not put all our social institutions 


“Just when he had his teacher 
figured out, she promoted him.” 


in constant peril of destruction. On 
the contrary, we feel sure they 
possess greater stability precisely 
because they are flexible, just as 
the strongest building “gives” a 
little in a tornado. 


Tue fourth basic idea is diversity. 
Our schools offer a wide variety of 
educational opportunities. Univer- 
sal education, we believe, need not 
be mass-produced. Instruction is 
adjusted in scope, content, and dif- 
ficulty to the needs and capacities 
of the individual learner. 

National school systems may ex- 
emplify various positions with re- 
gard to diversity in education. At 
one extreme, they may in effect 
say to the student: “This is what 
we teach; like it or not, take it or 
leave it.’” At the other extreme, a 
school system may say: “It does not 
matter to us what you want to 
learn; whatever it is, we will try 
to help you.” No nation has a 
school system which completely 
conforms to either of these extreme 
policies. 

The schools of the United States, 
on the whole, lean toward the sec- 
ond position. We are more inclined 
to adjust the educational program 
to the learner than to do the op- 
posite. The result of this policy, of 
course, is wide diversity. 

The schools of the United States 
help children to grow up. By a 
judicious balance between protec- 
tive authority and delegation of 
responsibility, they seek to build 
in children a sense of security and 
a desire to achieve self-direction. 
They seek to help children develop 
that self-discipline that will enable 
them to deal firmly with them- 
selves and gently with others. But 
the paths to this goal are, in prac- 
tice, not only precipitous but also 
many and varied. 

We are, on the whole, a prag- 
matic people and proud of it. 
Whenever an important human 
need or problem is recognized, we 
tend to respond with specific edu- 
cational programs directed to meet- 
ing the need or alleviating the 
problem. Since each of our local 
school systems is free to react in 
different ways and at different 
speeds in response to social de- 
mands, the diversity of our schools 
is further increased. # # 
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Using the NEA Journal effectively 


Every member of the NEA | 
receives the Journal each | 


= 


month. Jane and John read & =) 


the Journal carefully, because a 
every issue contains much i 
that helps them with their 
teaching. 


Jane often clips ar- 
ticles of particular in- 


terest and brings them © 
to the attention of 


Often John passes along Journal 
features to parents and civic leaders, 


other teachers. Some ~ 


material she files (la- 


beled and classified) 
for future use. 


Both Jane and John send the 
editor ideas for the Journal. 





The NEA and its 
many units issue about 
400 new publications 
each year. Among them 
are committee reports, 
research studies, and 
how-to-do-its. 


Jane and John keep a keen lookout 
in the NEA Journal and state journals 
for notes about new publications. 


eo specialized publications 


gona 


Vis 


Jane wrote to the NEA for her 
free copy of the Publications List. She 
and John find that they can purchase, 
or have the school library purchase, 
most NEA items at little cost. Some 
are free. 





Asking for heeded facts 


ADT BA 
A AYA 


SS 
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The NEA is a reservoir of in- 
formation. Its Research Division 
makes studies of salaries, per- 
sonnel practices, and adminis- 
trative questions, and compiles Material supplied includes 
analyses on hundreds of other memorandums, booklets, Upon request, the NEA promptly 
subjects. When John needs in- charts. Some items cam be __ provides John the facts he needs or 
formation, he writes the NEA. kept; others are sent on loan. __ tells him where he can get them. - 








Getting advice and suggestions 


Knowledge and experience are important 
qualifications for giving advice. Jane and John 
know that they can get from NEA’s 58 units 
(divisions, committees, commissions, and de- 
partments) competent aid in solving problems 
related to their profession. (See back cover.) 


Scores of specialists in a wide range of subjects are 
ready to give advice either by mail or at the new 
NEA Center in Washington. 
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een Getting help in the field 


Field workers are available to help with tasks such 
as program planning, membership, and coordination of 
local, state, and national association activities. In the 
field, full-time specialists are working on salaries, in- 
struction, and related problems. 


On matters such as teacher defense and 
tenure, Jane and John first work with local 
and state officers, but know that direct NEA 
help is available when needs and conditions 
warrant. 





A continuous task of 
the profession is to build 
an informed, construc- 
tive public opinion. To 
help accomplish this, 
the NEA is constantly 
promoting good will 
and understanding thru 
the use of mass media. 


Jane and John help, too. 
John talks with a local news- 
paper editor about the use of 
NEA press releases and ex- 
presses his appreciation for 
newspaper support of the 
schools. 


Jane helps to get managers of radio and TV sta- 
tions to use films produced by state associations and 
the NEA. She encourages them to carry appropriate. 
public-service network programs to stimulate 
greater interest in education among teachers, 
parents, and the general public. 
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PRODUCED 
BY THE NEA anp 
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| =6.," i. =e AN EDUCATIONAL FILM 
| STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


John’s enthusiasm for building public acceptance of From NEA’s Publications 

- | a strong educational program makes him a leader List, John orders how-to- 

d | among local groups. He lets the NEA staff in Wash- do-it public-relations aids. 

e. | ington know the effect of the NEA’s work with mass He learns that many pub- 

¢€ media and national lay groups. He commends lay organ- lications and films are ob- 

» , izations for their participation in shaping sound public tainable for use in promot- 
Opinion about education. ing public interest. 





Taking part in meetings 


Each year the NEA and its 
departments sponsor 60 major 
meetings in widely scattered 

arts of the country. Jane and ad 
John wouldn’t think of miss- wo ‘ny Din 
ing the meetings in their ™% ——E—~—Ss vs 


region. 4 \ Mi | | 


| qT ne 


ars, | | |) 1 At NEA regional 
the NEA annual con- . com te satettnens and 
vention has been a a . “a T Vat convention dis- 
clearinghouse of ideas s(@t We) le @\Cussion groups, 
and a unifying force for Sg .f oa Wey fy Gees Jane takes part in 
better education. Our- [ig j< studies of current 
standing speakers, along ei) I . problems. She is 
with exhibits on up-to- yt enthusiastic over 
date school equipment 3 5» the information and 
and instructional mate- re meas ideas she can take 
rials, are convention ; fee back to her local 
features. caiaiiaal association. 





Our most pressing need 
is to lift the quality of in- 
struction in schools and 
colleges. Jane and John, 
like all teachers, are inter- 
ested in improving their 
own teaching. 
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They support the NEA’s work in pation 
research and planning, NEA’s efforts in behalf of 
high standards in teacher selection and teacher 
education, and NEA’s activities to secure condi- 
tions—such as smaller classes, better facilities, 
and enlightened financial and moral support— 
which make better teaching possible. 


Communication is a two-way street. Members 
help to shape NEA and government policies 
thru effective letters and other expressions of 
opinion. The NEA legislative staff, in turn, in- 
forms the profession thru special releases, leaflets, 
and Journal articles and news items. 


/, a 

On Capitol Hill and in the offices of the federal 
government, members of the NEA staff are constantly 
in touch with elected and appointed officials of our 
government. Staff members serve as liaison between 
NEA members and our government in Washington. 





Seeing the world 


Jane was happy to learn that 
the NEA sponsors the kind of 
tours she had been dreaming 
about. They enable her to see 
more than she could by herself 
—and at less cost. 


Everyone knows that self- 
improvement doesn’t come just 
from studying books. That’s one 
reason why last year 1000 teach- 
ers went on 34 NEA tours to 
60 countries. “The world is the 
background of teaching,” Jane 
says, “so why not go see it?” 


Jane’s travels make her better 
qualified to give real meaning to 
mere spots on the globe. Some 
school systems recognize educa- 
tional travel as an acceptable form 
of professional improvement for 
salary purposes. Several universi- 
ties give credit for NEA travel. 





Building bridges for the future 


After us will come new generations. It is to the 
best interest of our nation that some of the most 
competent young people of today become the 
teachers of tomorrow. 


Jane and John know that when the supply of 
teachers is adequate, the quality of instruction im- —— 
proves and the teaching burden lessens. That’s why Jane and John take time to show other young 
they support the Future Teachers of America and teachers why they should be active in their local, 
the Student NEA. state, and national professional associations. 








Playing an active role at all levels 


Jane and John are active in local, state, and 
national associations. They volunteer to help 
with programs and welcome a chance to serve 
on committees. They’re always looking for new 
ideas to apply to their own group activities. 


When not in the limelight themselves, they play active 
roles backstage. They know that by serving, they will be 
better served. 


There is an important question teachers should ask 
themselves; “Are you using fully the advantages of your 
NEA membership to improve yourself and your profes- 
sion?” Jane and John can answer “Yes!” Can you? 
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The Days Are Still Not Long Knough 


Ox morning last summer, I was 
on my way to a committee 
meeting when I met another re- 
tired teacher. She was sitting on a 
sun-spotted bench in front of her 
apartment house, looking blue. 

“Another long day,” she sighed. 
‘How do you stand it?” 

Of course, I shouldn’t have done 
it, but I exploded. “Mabel, if you’d 
stop sitting, you could stand it. 
Why don’t you get up every morn- 
ing and go right to work?” 

“Work!” she blinked. “Why, I’m 
retired.” 

I didn’t have time to think about 
Mabel any more until I was driv- 
ing home from the symphony that 
night, and then I began to consider 
why I am so much more fortunate 
than she. It boiled down to this: 
Mabel had retired to nothing—I 
had retired to something. 


Tuat “something” might have 
been many things, for there has not 
been a day since I retired that was 
long enough to do all I wanted to 
do and felt needed doing. 

Altho I have continued the 
church, civic, and social activities 
carried on thru my teaching years, 
I have added a whole new dimen- 
sion to my interests—the welfare of 
retired teachers. 

As soon as I became a retired 
teacher myself, I saw that many 
problems concern our particular 
group: pensions, health and hospi- 
talization insurance, income taxes, 
suitable, economical places to live, 
leisure-time activities, and the like. 
But neither Denver nor Colorado 
had organizations working for re- 
tired teachers. 

Many were conscious of our 
needs, but who would make the 
start unless we did it ourselves? 
The Colorado Education Associa- 
tion let a group of us hold our first 
meeting at its headquarters, and on 
December 9, 1950, representatives 


Miss Gavin retired in 1950, after 50 
years as elementary teacher in Denver. 
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from eight areas of the state met 
and organized the Colorado Re- 
tired Teachers Association. 

About two years later, I invited 
a few retired Denver teachers to 
come to my home for tea and a dis- 
cussion of what could be done to 
improve our status. Then we sent 
out invitations to a larger meeting. 
Ninety-one came, and we formed 
the Denver Public School Retired 
Employees Association. I have been 
the first and only president of both 
the CRTA and the DPSREA. 

The dedication of the members 
of these organizations is an inspira- 
tion. They've taught me again that 
the most rewarding pleasures come 
from reaching beyond the confines 
of self and lending a helping hand 
to others. And it hasn’t all been 
just inspirational. The contacts 
I’ve made working in our state leg- 
islature and in Congress have in- 
creased my insight into govern- 
mental machinery. 

Best of all, of course, is the sense 
of satisfaction that comes with ac- 
tual results, such as the $1,200 
federal income-tax exemption ob- 
tained a few years ago by the Na- 
tional Retired Teachers Associa- 


Retired teachers who were NEA 
members for five years immediately 
preceding retirement may continue 
their NEA membership for $2 per 


year. Dues in the National Retired 
Teachers Association are $1 a year; 
$20 for life membership. 

The NRTA, an NEA department, 
with 45,000 members, was organized 
in 1947 to promote four purposes: (1) 
to help maintain and improve the pro- 
fessional, social, and economic status 
of the retired teacher; (2) to offer the 
retirant a challenge for renewed initia- 
tive in educational and community 
problems; (3) to incite loyalties to 
those causes that transcend time and 
place—UNESCO, WCOTP, the UN; 
(4) to provide a national body to sup- 
port legislation affecting education 
and retirement. 

For information, write to Ethel 
Percy Andrus, NRTA president, Grey 
Gables, Ojai, California. 
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tion, in cooperation with the NEA, 
and the exemption of our full an- 
nual pensions from the Colorado 
state income tax, largely an ac- 
complishment of the DPSREA. 


Burt to get back to Mabel: “What 
I should have done,” I thought be- 
latedly, “was take her along to the 
committee meeting with me. Next 
time that’s what I'll do. I'll prob- 
ably find her just sitting again, 
brooding among the petunias.” 

And she was, but I'd hardly got 
my invitation out when she inter- 
rupted sourly, “Committees! Com- 
mittees! Committees! The other 
day I heard the perfect definition 
of a committee: a group of the un- 
able, appointed by the unwilling, 
to do the unnecessary.” 

Sputtering, but unable to speak, 
I turned on my walking-shoe heel 
and left Mabel to wither in the sun. 

It wasn’t hard to forget her, 
either. After my meeting, I met a 
friend for lunch and a matinee. 
Then I hurried home to help my 
sister prepare dinner for an ex- 
change student and one of the boys 
we're assisting a little in college. 

The next day I left town for a 
round of summer travel and the 
NEA convention. Incidentally, 
whereas at conventions I used to 
attend the sections for upper-ele- 
mentary teachers, now I devote my 
energy to the retired-teacher sec- 
tions. 

Finally back home, I'd scarcely 
had time to take off my hat when 
Mabel called. 

“Mae, I just heard about this 
movement in your Denver associa- 
tion to provide a retired-teachers 
home. I’m not interested for my- 
self, but I know several who need 
a place like that, and I'd like to 
help them. How do I go about it?” 

I swallowed my surprise and 
took a quick look at my engage- 
ment calendar. “We're going to dis- 
cuss that next Tuesday, Mabel. 
Ten o'clock. I'll pick you up at a 
quarter of.” #+ # 
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gg summer you can make many 
new friends by reading books. 


These Books Are Easy Reading 


Stand on tiptoe to shake hands 
with the fellow on the far right. 
Taller than his four Chinese broth- 
ers, he can stretch and s-t-r-e-t-c-h 
and s—t—r—e—t—c—h—! 

You'll enjoy The Five Chinese 
Brothers [1] and the people in the 
next four books. 

1. The Five Chinese Brothers. 
Claire Huchet Bishop. Coward-Mc- 
Cann. $2.50. 

2. Mr. Popper’s Penguins. Rich- 
ard and Florence Atwater. Little, 
Brown. $3. 

3. Many Moons. James Thurber. 
Harcourt. $2.95. 

4. Stone Soup. Marcia Brown. 
Scribner. $2.50. 

5. Curious George. H. A. Rey. 
Houghton. $3. 
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These Will Make You Laugh 


What happened when Homer 
Price [6] tinkered with Uncle 
Ulysses’ automatic doughnut ma- 
chine? A predicament, that’s what! 
And what’s more, Miss Pickerell, 
Freddy, Jack, and Pippi also get 
into funny predicaments. 

6. Homer Price. Robert McClos- 
key. Viking. $2.50. 

7. Freddy, the Detective. Walter 
R. Brooks. Knopf. $5. 

8. Jack Tales. Richard Chase. 
Houghton. $3.75. 

9. Miss Pickerell Goes to Mars. 
Ellen MacGregor. Whittlesey 
House. $2.25. 

10. Pippi Longstocking. Astrid 
Lindgren. Viking. $2. 


These Will Tickle Your Fancy 


“Curiouser and curiouser,” cried 
Alice. And when you read Alice’s 


Adventures in Wonderland [11] 
you'll surely agree with her. Any of 
these other tales will also carry you 
off on wonderful and amusing ad- 
ventures. 

11. Alice’s Adventures in Won- 
derland and Through the Looking- 
Glass. Lewis Carroll. Macmillan. 
$2.75. 

12. The Borrowers. Mary Nor- 
ton. Harcourt. $2.50. 

13. The Lion, the Witch, and 
the Wardrobe. C. S. Lewis. Mac- 
millan. $3. 

14. Mary Poppins. P. L. Travers. 
Harcourt. $3. 

15. The Wind in the Willows. 
Kenneth Grahame. Heritage. $3.50. 


And Here Lies Adventure! 


If you were cast ashore on a des- 
ert island, what books would you 
wish you had with you? Some of 
this next group? 
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MY READING RECORD: 


in this article): 


| have also read: 


| liked 








16. Robinson Crusoe. Dutton. 


17. Big Tiger and Christian. 
Fritz Miihlenweg. Pantheon. $4.95. 
18. Emil and the  Detcctive. 
Erich Kastner. Doubleday. $2.75. 
19. Flaming Arrows. William O. 
Steele. Harcourt. $2.75. 
20. Mystery of Mont _ Saint- 
Michel. Michel Rouzé. Holt. $2.75. 


These Are Stories About Families 

Are your friends going away for 
the summer? Then add some new 
friends to your list. They're waiting 
at the library. You'll meet many 
new friends and their families in 
the books listed below. 

21. Little Women. Louisa May 
Alcott. Little, Brown. $3. 

22. The Long Winter. Laura 
Ingalls Wilder. Harper. $2.95. 

23. The Moffats. Eleanor Estes. 


Harcourt. $2.95. 
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This summer | have read the books with these numbers (as listed 


best because 


24. The Saturdays. Elizabeth En- 
right. Rinehart. $3.00. 

25. Swallows and Amazons. Ar- 
thur Ransome. Lippincott. $3.50. 


TO THE ELEMENTARY TEACHER: Reprints of 
this centerspread can be used by fourth-, 
fifth-, and sixth-graders as both guides to 
and records of summer reading. Your stu- 
dents may wish to add to this list and to 
ask that the local library feature these books 
and others on a vacation-reading shelf. 


This centerspread has been prepared by 
Moxine LaBounty, coordinator of Children’s 
Service, the Public Library, Washington, D.C., 
in cooperation with the American Library 
Association-NEA joint committee. 


Centerspread reprints, 5¢ each. No orders 
accepted for less than $1.00. Order from 
NEA, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 


Illustrations copyrighted and reproduced by per- 
mission, left to right: by Robert McCloskey, ‘‘Homer 
Price,"" Viking, 1949; John Tenniel, ‘‘Alice’s Ad- 
ventures in Wonderland,’* Macmillan, 1946; J. Ayton 
Symington, ‘Robinson Crusoe,’’ Dutton, 1954; Jessie 
Wileox Smith, ‘‘Little Women,"' Little, Brown, 1950; 
Kurt Wiese, ‘‘The Five Chinese Brothers,"’ Putnam's 
and Coward-MecCann, 1038. 
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Some facts for parents about 


HOW WK LEARN 


NOTHER gale of criticism is buf- 
feting the schools. It is part of 
a sustained storm which has gath- 
ered force in each period of 
national anxiety or social crisis 
in the past decade and a half. Both 
new and recurring tensions have 
reinforced a sense of futility and 
brought about a loss of faith in the 
goodness of institutions. 

Waves of criticism may not 
swamp the educational effort, but 
they do diminish effectiveness. 
Teachers assume a defensive posi- 
tion and cannot apply themselves 
or they defer to lay opinions and 
teach with methods which are pop- 
ular but inadequate. 

The range and variability of 
educational demands make some 
failure almost inevitable. It has 
been hoped that schools will pre- 
serve culture, inculcate morals, 
produce scholarship, develop wis- 
dom, teach etiquette, encourage 
happiness, and prepare students to 
earn a living. Some of the expec- 
tations are not met, and in times 
of stress, the citizen does not for- 
give. He looks in anger at the 
institution which he has expected 
to preserve his liberty and to pro- 
mote his economic success. 

In a free society, schools profit 
from evaluative discussions with 
parents unless interchanges descend 
to stormy aggression. Blustery and 
angry attacks have a dramatic ap- 
peal which causes them to be heard 
above the quiet voice of carefully 
qualified and considered judgment. 
They lead to hasty and uninformed 





Dr. Freehill is director, Bureau of Re- 
search, Western Washington College of 
Education, Bellingham. 
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guesses. These are appealing be- 
cause they end in simple one-solu- 
tion recommendations which offer 
false security in time of threat and 
danger. 

When a public venture is sur- 
rounded by storms of criticism, ex- 
perts arise overnight. They assume 
competence to judge the school, 
tho they know little of educational 
practice and are almost totally un- 
aware of how their own learning 
took place. 

The criticisms are rarely positive 
and forward-looking. They point 
out what should have been done 
or they point the way safely back 
to port. Most of the recommenda- 
tions have been tried and aban- 
doned. Trouble brings holding to 
old ways—ways that were good be- 
fore the crises. People who choose 
the latest in antibiotics or new cars 
advocate prescientific teaching 
methods, using the standards of 
schools which taught literacy to a 
select population. They ignore the 
inventive and dissimilar nature of 
students and the multiple goals 
which are set for the schools. 


Tue critics are, for the most part, 
clever and learned men who have 
not dealt with socia: and intellect- 
ual disability. They do not under- 
stand anyone who fails to share 
their goals and their pride in the 
memorized acquisition of knowl- 
edge. Their opinions are important, 
but obviously are an inadequate 
guide to the complex and profes- 
sional skills of teaching. 

The layman cannot be expected 
to have knowledge of learning 
principles, for scientific investiga- 





tion of learning has been confined 
to the last half century, and only 
crude observations of effective 
teaching are available from the 
previous centuries. Lack of knowl- 
edge leads to overemphasis on the 
accumulative nature of learning, 
the importance of logically com- 
plete teacher presentation, the 
value of reward and competition, 
the value of practice, and the dan- 
ger of error. 

Haphazard judgments, character- 
istic of the last 15 years, might be 
reduced if every effort were made 
to acquaint the public with some 
of the fundamental characteristics 
of learning. Laymen will not make 
a thoro study of learning, but they 
can understand some guiding prin- 
ciples. Perhaps the following gen- 
eralizations are typical of those 
‘which might be discussed with 
parents. 


In learning, the individual first 
has reactions to experiences that 
are only roughly appropriate or 
exact and spends a good deal of 
time thereafter refining and im- 
proving these reactions. 

Sympathetic hearing has been 
given to faulty thinking because 
many people suppose that learning 
is built piece by piece in an addi- 
tive fashion. 

Some parents, some teachers, and 
many columnists seem to suppose 
that a good educational system is 
the orderly purveying of packaged 
facts. They would have each teacher 
hand identical parcels to Student 
A, Student X, and Student R. The 
parcels are to be returned in good 
order at examination time, and 
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there is no requirement that their 
contents should be explored, or 
used, or modified. 

Learning does not take place in 
this orderly fashion. Let us con- 
sider how the baby learns. At birth, 
noise causes a stimulation of the 
auditory nerve. The baby notes 
that one noise differs, that that 
noise is followed by feeding. Occa- 
sionally he confuses that noise with 
others, but soon the confusion 
goes. The sound has identity or 
meaning. 

This is not the Pavlovian kind of 
repetition in which the presenta- 
tion of sound with food in several 
instances causes sound alone to 
trigger food-readiness reactions. In 
this example many stimuli sur- 
round feeding, and gradually the 
baby selects those footsteps which 
have meaning in food bringing. 


Many popular writers suppose 
that one learns certain sounds, that 
these are fixed, then certain words 
and that these are fixed, then other 
words and so on, to full scale 
reading. 

Contemplate for a moment how 
you learn a person—become ac- 
quainted. You hear that someone 
named Dubilischuck has moved 
into the vacant house at 907. Du- 
bilischuck suggests a big, dark- 
haired man with a fur cap. Anyone 
who would take 907 must be very 
poor or very careless about his liv- 
ing conditions. You “know” Du- 
bilischuck at this point, tho your 
degree of knowing or differentiat- 
ing is very slight. 

Next day you find that Dubil- 
ischuck is an Episcopal clergyman. 
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That information is more than 
additive; it is altering information. 
Your experience teaches you that 
Episcopal clergymen are tall, white- 
haired, dignified people. You re- 
arrange the Dubilischuck concept 
to fit—after all, he must intend to 
clean up and paint 907! Then you 
meet the Dubilischuck children: 
five vigorous young rascals. Now, 
you perceive Dubilischuck more ac- 
curately and completely. 

So it goes. Each new piece of 
learning is fitted, not added, to the 
old pattern. Your concept of old 
Dub is complete from the begin- 
ning, but he is only slightly differ- 
entiated from other people. Each 
new information differentiates him 
further, more exactly, and more 
finally. Advocates of a tight, step- 
by-step school would deny a child 
the right to learn in such normal 
fashion. 

The “leap and check” system is 
most observable in rapid learners. 
Perhaps a child wants a story. Par- 
ents tell stories. Soon the child real- 
izes that parents tell stories with a 
book in hand, then that the story is 
in the book, that the story is in the 
printing, that each segment of print 
stands for a word, that words differ, 
and that these words tell the parent 
what he is to say. 

Soon the child “reads” mostly 
from pictures and memory, then 
from words, and then letters. Such 
learning makes sense all the way— 
starting with vague general percep- 
tions the child differentiates and 
recognizes, always seeking to “get 
the story” more adequately. Even- 
tually the perceived story fits closely 
with the story in the book. This 
learning is no step-by-step process 
from piece to larger piece. 


Exce..ent teaching, on occasion, 
may deliberately avoid complet- 
ing a discussion or an _ experi- 
ment, may intentionally refuse to 
summarize and number lists of 
causes and conclusions, and may 
design the incomplete or noncon- 
cluded experience. The teacher 
stops short of complete presentation 
because materials organized in the 
pupil’s mind are more permanently 
learned than are those organized by 
the teacher and memorized by the 
student. Such techniques require 
teachers of consummate skill. 


It is probable that elementary 
reading provides the best example 
of quality teaching. Around 1879, 
Javal discovered that a reader’s eyes 
do not move letter by letter across 
the page. They jump to encompass a 
word, a phrase, or a sentence accord- 
ing to the ability of the reader. The 
reader makes sense of the piece in 
terms of the whole. So reading in- 
struction capitalizes on intelligence 
and sense, starting from meaning 
and introducing the details of 
phonics later. 

This is the way human learning 
takes place: overview, some details; 
more accurate total view, other de- 
tails; still more accurate total view 
with fuller details. 

Good teaching, then, is initially 
exploratory, guidance, or workshop 
teaching. The teacher does not ar- 
range all the facts one by one with 
a conclusion and require the stu- 
dent to memorize them. 

On the contrary, the first presen- 
tation is simple but total. Gradually 
there is an increase in detail with 
small errors discounted so that sense 
and wholeness will be retained. 
Quality teaching begins with large 
conclusions or, if you please, big 
guesses, and leads the child to test 
and prove, to discard and hold, to 
know and appraise the facts and the 
guesses. 


Rote practice and physical activ- 
ity do not ensure learning. At most, 
they provide opportunity for learn- 
ing. 

Western culture is impatient with 
contemplation and convinced that 
the world belongs to those who act. 
This attitude has developed faith in 
education by activity and by prac- 
tice. 

Vigorous activity is not always 
conducive to learning. This is es- 
pecially true if we choose to teach 
problem-solving or critical thought. 
In a very active or very different 
situation one tends to look about 
and find the person who seems to 
know what he is doing and then to 
do the same thing. 

A student who is “goal blinded” 
—eager to report well, anxious to be 
an officer in a committee, or enthu- 
siastic about the quality of finish on 
a wood-working assignment—may 
learn very little. His goal blinded- 
ness does not allow him to turn 
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from ends to means; does not en- 
courage turning from familiar to 
new approaches; does not warrant 
tempering public approval by self- 
evaluation. It is sometimes neces- 
sary to stop doing and think. 

Excellent teaching does not over- 
emphasize drill. There is dramatic 
day-to-day evidence that repeat en- 
counters with learning situations 
do not, in themselves, assure learn- 
ing. Drill may teach the unin- 
tended; it may perpetuate error. 
Practice is an opportunity to try 
out. It is effective when it is pur- 
poseful and so conducted that the 
student notes, judges, or alters his 
behavior. Under these conditions, 
practice is not repetition but self- 
appraisal or a new try. 

The significance of physical prac- 
tice is commonly overestimated. 
Learning is usually complete as 
soon as the learner recognizes a 
solution or the rightness of be- 
havior. Repetition is vital to learn- 
ing in animals or in dull persons. 
Others depend on practice if the 
task is so severe as to inhibit in- 


sight, so unchallenging that it can. 


be learned by rote, or so useful in 
its present form that it should be 
committed to memory. Rote serves 
to smooth or polish after the stu- 
dent understands the operation. 


Quality teaching provides oppor- 
tunity to make errors. 

In any area of human endeavor, 
only the neophyte can be “certain” 
which course leads unerringly to 
success. In a given science problem, 
the less able student sees one or, at 
the most, two possible solutions. He 
probably tries the one most like his 
previous experience. The better 
student sees five or six possibilities. 
His insight demands a trial of each 
one so that he may test its appropri- 
ateness. Obviously, he makes four 
or five times as many errors as he 
differentiates or tests out responses 
that prove inappropriate. As a re- 
sult, his learning is more complete, 
adequate, and permanent. 

On the basis of evidence, we may 
conclude: 

e A classroom in which no errors 
occur is a classroom in which little 
learning takes place. 

e Effective teaching provides op- 
portunity for error. If the task is 
not difficult enough to produce 
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error, it is not dificult enough. The 
girl or boy who consistently turns 
in perfect work is being cheated in 
his own classroom. 

e Effective teachers set tasks so 
nearly within ability ranges that 
children do not make severe or 
drastic error. 

e Depth of learning is partly 
characterized by having made 
“nearly right” tries. 


Quality teaching does not de- 
pend on competition or the chance 
of receiving some extraneous re- 
ward or punishment for motiva- 
tion. 

Many writers imply that motiva- 
tion is simply a matter of competi- 
tion, prizes, punishments, or other 
obvious, immediate, and external 
symbols of success or failure. In this 
simple view, fear and punishment 
inhibit; satisfaction and reward 
energize or encourage. Such a view 
leads to giving prizes to fix behavior 
or giving punishment to induce 
other behavior. The theory is ap- 
pealing, but in practice human 
motivations are much more in- 
volved than this. 

Motivation is personal, tied to 
people, related to past experience 
and to self-judgment. It is amaz- 
ingly persistent and is compara- 
tively unchanged by winning a 
prize or a medal. 

Rowing vigorously does not mean 
rowing well. In fact, trying too hard 
may mean doing poorly. Common 
observation proves that very highly 
involved persons do not observe, do 
not discriminate, and do not in- 
crease accuracy of performance. 

Experiments in the classroom 
have shown that the arbitrary as- 
signment of “poor” grades affects 
different children in different ways. 
Such grades are briefly stimulating 
to secure, outgoing, assured stu- 
dents but are extremely damaging 
to the efforts of insecure and anx- 
ious students. In the long run, they 
injure all students. 

The Yerkes Dodson principle is 
one of the better known facts of 
learning. It was drawn from an ex- 
periment using electric shock as a 
punishment to inhibit error or 
wrong responses. Three tasks were 
set: Task A was very easy, was 
learned in a few trials. B was more 
dificult; C was demanding. The 





shocks administered varied in in- 
tensity from weak to rather severe. 

Task A was learned slightly more 
effectively as the shock intensity 
increased. For task B, the punish- 
ment was effective up to a point 
and then it interfered with learn- 
ing. With task C (the most difficult 
one), punishment early ceased to 
be effective and became damaging. 

Strong reward motivations and 
punishments may have some useful 
place in the learning of very simple 
tasks but are damaging in complex 
learning. 


IN GENERAL, it is possible to con- 
clude that: 

e Keen competition may be a 
suitable technique for very simple 
and motor tasks that are already 
understood. It may be useful in 
memorizing the times tables but is 
not a suitable motivation in teach- 
ing fine hand skills or science. 

e Strong external motivation lim- 
its learning to the superficial and 
rote. Very competitive classrooms 
provide for a narrow range of learn- 
ing and for limited creativity. 

e All motivation involves valuing 
self. Therefore, emulation or iden- 
tification-seeking is one of the most 
effective drives. 

e Devices which in the long run 
reduce the individual’s status will, 
in the long run, reduce learning. 

e Curiosity or the need to know 
is the most effective of all motiva- 
tion. Every person seeks to control 
or to be able to handle his own 
world. This means he must under- 
stand or know it. His comfort, his 
permanence, and his stability de- 
pend on seeing, knowing, or under- 
standing his surroundings. Good 
teaching uses natural curiosity. 


Quality teaching adapts to in- 
dividual difference. 

It is a misconception to believe 
that anyone can learn anything if 
he will but try long enough and 
hard enough. There is a waste in 
requiring that a student who has 
failed repeatedly should try again 
and fail again. Good teaching does 
not require that Billy and Johnny 
shall learn identical things or that 
Billy and Johnny shall do the same 
things in order to learn. 


Quality teaching demands excel- 
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The map above reviews NEA field 
activities during 1957. Frequently a 
dot on the map represents five or more 
engagements by the NEA representa- 
tive in the city or adjacent area. 

e Behind each dot is the service of 
an NEA official or staff member. 

e Behind each dot is the systematic 
planning and joint endeavor of officers 


of local education associations, state 
education association staff members, 
and NEA personnel. 

e Behind each dot is an individual 
who has left a busy office in Washing- 
ton to keep engagements hundreds or 
thousands of miles away. 

e Behind each dot are workshops, 
conferences, association meetings with 


business sessions, clinics, conferences, 
discussion groups. 

e Behind each dot is the National 
Education Association as represented 
by a devoted person from the head- 
quarters staff. 

The NEA’s Expanded Program is 
providing even greater coverage of 
field assignments in 1958, 





lent conditions for emotional de- 
velopment. 

Education is concerned with de- 
velopment of the adult person; the 
person who is predictable, the per- 
son who has his own controls, the 
person who is orderly. Success in 
this enterprise reduces the propor- 
tion of problem people. It is all but 
impossible to imagine that to de- 
velop persons of emotional matu- 
rity is not central in the purpose 
of every teacher. 

Good schools recognize that only 
when children feel emotionally 
secure can they grow into persons 
who are consistent in logic, effective 
in learning, and human in possibil- 
ities. Fear and hate cause the indi- 
vidual to retreat and avoid; there- 
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fore, he does not learn. Love and 
interest, on the other hand, cause 
him to become outgoing, to partici- 
pate, and, therefore, to learn. 


No one chooses to waste his life 
work, and teachers are no excep- 
tion. More than anyone else in 
society, they have an investment in 
education. The success of that 
enterprise is dependent on parental 
understanding and cooperation. 

At a subtle level, the parent 
denies or withdraws cooperation if 
he does not accept the goals and 
methods of the school. Often he 
does not accept because he does not 
understand. It seems wise to en- 
courage parents to examine the na- 
ture of learning and teaching. 


Dissemination of simple knowl- 
edge of learning principles would 
be a boon to society. It would 
make the home and school more ef- 
fectively cooperative. It would 
demonstrate that quality teaching 
is not simply “say after me,” on 
the one hand, or “do as you please,” 
on the other. 

Quality teaching is purposeful. 
It moves toward the development of 
a mature people and recognizes the 
student as an insightful partici- 
pant in his own learning. It formu- 
lates convictions, and it fosters 
willingness to act by these convic- 
tions. Without such learning, man 
would stand eternally hungry in the 
wet cold of the cave in which he 
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«NEVER knew science could be so 

I exciting!” 

“There are so many interesting 
things to study and learn about— 
why, we've just been scratching 
the surface.” 

These are typical comments from 
my sixth-graders who were exposed 
briefly to a glimpse of the life 
sciences in a concentrated and rath- 
er intense study of biology and 
related fields. It was absorbing 
for me, too, since my background 
in these fields was sketchy. But per- 
haps the very fact that I was learn- 
ing along with the students helped 
to engender an atmosphere of ex- 
citement about the adventure of 
learning. 

A university student was avail- 
able as a resource person. She 
lectured, altho not in the formal 
sense of the word, led discussions 
in biology on four or five occasions, 
and helped to guide the students’ 
research. I followed up with 
thought-provoking questions. 

Our study purposely was planned 
to raise as many questions and 
to provide as much factual infor- 
mation as the students could han- 


Mrs. Rushworth teaches sixth grade at 
the Stanford (California) Elementary 
School. 





> SCIENCH IS EXCITING 


- - « for my sixth-graders studying biology, says 


dle. Our objective was not the 
acquisition of facts per se, but the 
feeding in of ideas and facts, the 
stimulation of intellect, the expo- 
sure to a wide variety of fields, the 
excitement of opening new vistas 
for potentially inquiring, perhaps 
gifted, minds to explore. 


Where does one get sixth-grade 
reading materials on zoology? Du- 
plicated materials adapted by the 
teacher from more advanced text- 
books may be excellent for better 
readers. In our case, an introductory 
chapter from a zoology textbook 
gave the framework of phyla of the 
animal kingdom and also gave us 
an idea for classroom display. 

Encyclopedias were read almost 
like story books as wonderful new 
worlds opened up for the children. 
Research techniques improved 
greatly, technical vocabularies tri- 
pled, and students enjoyed the ex- 
perience of going deeper than they 
ever had gone before, and on their 
own, too. 

We'd delved into geology just 
before this study and had realized 
that fossil remains showed changes 
in living things thru the various 
ages of the earth’s history. A hasty 
appraisal of the situation might 
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have ended the study, but the 
pupils weren’t content with re- 
maining uninformed after I had 
bombarded them with questions 
and the biology resource speaker 
had given them lots of information. 
~ Cues for such questions as these 
were picked up from research find- 
ings that individual students were 
sharing with the class: 
What is the difference between 
warm- and cold-blooded animals? 
How does an embryo develop? 
How did life evolve? Is a virus a 
living organism? How does dirt 
pass thru an earthworm’s body 
without harming it? How far down 
the family tree of the animal king- 
dom do we find animals with eggs? 
How do sponges or coelenterates 
carry on the basic functions of life? 
Everything the students chose to 
read about and share was related 
in some way to something else and 
led to other questions. My role was 
that of direct questioner, making 
children think about the things 
they'd accepted and taken for 
granted or didn’t know existed. 
The children were shaken from 
a blind acceptance and reinforced 
with intellectual curiosity. When 
the fun of questioning things was 
shown them, they began either to 


Wonderful new worlds opened up for the children. 
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find answers on their own or to 
hunt up someone who could help 
them find the answers. Science had 
become the medium for lifting the 
lid from learning—for removing it 
entirely, as a matter of fact! 

You never saw such interest in 
displays! Live specimens were 
brought in—including starfish and 
hermit crabs acquired on a se€a- 
coast trip; mice were bred; proto- 
zoa swam under the microscope; 
insects abounded. And when the 
research groups presented their 
findings, they had so many inter- 
esting things to share that it took 
three or four times the planned 
amount of time to present them. 

Each person contributed to the 
common pool of knowledge. Each 
person had been given the right to 


choose research which interested 
him most, and each person was 
important. 


Live specimens were brought in for observation. 


Each person contributed to the common pool of knowledge. 


Arter observing the change in 
my class, I’m sold on accelerating 
the science program. I believe that 
students have a natural interest in 
the physical world. 

With advance planning, extra 
reading, and a certain amount of 
learning along with his pupils, a 
teacher can do a good job even if 
his background in science is not 
entirely adequate. Furthermore, 
this approach can be used in any 
area of study. 

What resource people do you 
have in your community? What 
subjects would you like to explore? 
How do you think your students 
would react if you really turned 
them loose on independent re- 
search within a general framework 
and then, needling the life out of 
them with thought-provoking ques- 
tions, gave them the satisfaction 
of being really curious and of find- 


Protozoa were studied 
under a _ microscope. 





ing out answers that they could 
share with their peers? 

What ingenuity could you use in 
preparing reference materials? Can 
you help children realize that 
there’s a lot of learning to be done 
by admitting that the _ teacher 
doesn’t know all the answers? 


WE owe it to children to give 
them ample opportunity to relate 
themselves to the world in which 
they live. Modern life is dominated 
by science, no problem can be con- 
sidered in any field without touch- 
ing on science, and much more 
background is needed for under- 
standing our way of life and solving 
its manifold problems. 

By capitalizing on _ children’s 
natural interests and utilizing them 
to take the lid off learning, you, 
too, can provide your students with 
new stimulus for learning. + # 













The Music Teacher 
Looks at the Principal 


KARL D. ERNST 


ODAY, most elementary teachers 

teach music along with other 
subjects, and teachers at all levels 
are learning to see the relationships 
between subject fields. Under these 
circumstances, the educational lead- 
er of a school can hardly afford 
to say that he knows nothing about 
music. 


Tue music teacher can work ef- 
fectively only if his administrator 
has a sympathetic understanding of 
music as one of the great expressive 
arts. A school principal may feel 
inadequate in judging certain as- 
pects of musical performance, but 
this should not preclude a sensi- 
tivity to music and a comprehen- 
sion of its importance in living. 

The music teacher expects his 
principal to understand the role of 
music in the school curriculum. 
The music program should be 
planned with consideration for the 
needs of individual pupils. Activi- 
ties are needed for those pupils who 
like music but who are not talented 
in performance skills. Classes for 
these pupils ought to be as carefully 
planned and expertly taught as 
those for the gifted. 

There should also be classes de- 
signed especially for talented pupils 
who need the opportunity to per- 
form with others of like abilities. 
This may mean scheduling of small 
ensembles, where gifted pupils can 
perform the more intimate and ab- 
stract kinds of music. 

The principal who fully under- 
stands the place of music in the 
school will not exploit his music 
students by excessive demands for 
entertainment music at rallies, pa- 


Dr. Ernst is director of music education, 
San Francisco Board of Education. He 
is president-elect of the Music Educa- 
tors National Conference (an NEA 
department) and chairman, editorial 
board, Music Educators Journal, offi- 
cial magazine of MENC. 
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rades, and athletic events. Instead 
he will work for a balanced pro- 
gram of performances. 

He will realize that the school 
has an obligation to teach students 
something about music. He will be 
particularly interested in featuring 
school music organizations at well- 
planned assemblies. 

The effective principal does not 
meddle with performance details 
but exhibits a personal interest in 
the activities of his music depart- 
ment. Many musical activities are 
carried on outside regular school 
hours. Music teachers like to know 
that the extra responsibilities which 
they assume are appreciated. Ap- 
preciation can be expressed thru 
words, visits to classes, and attend- 
ance at performances. 

Actions often speak louder than 
words, and the music teacher gets 
the message when his principal at- 
tends every football game but is 
too busy to attend the only music 
performance of the semester. Stu- 
dents, too, interpret such a practice 
as meaning that music is an unim- 
portant activity in the school. 

An alert administrator will main- 
tain balance between the various 
divisions in his music department. 
Because of the performance aspect 
of music, there are océasions for 
unhealthy rivalry between organi- 
zations and between teachers. The 


principal should anticipate and 
prevent situations which cause 
friction. 


The music teacher is fortunate 
when his principal provides a good 
working environment and_ the 
necessary materials and equipment. 
The principal should see that his 
music teacher is made fully aware 
of budget development and the 
teacher’s responsibility toward it. 
Since the music teacher needs to 
develop a long-range plan for the 
purchase of materials and equip- 
ment, he should participate actively 
in budget planning. 





The good administrator devotes 
time, understanding, and skill to 
developing the master schedule. 
Specific music classes are usually 
offered during only one period in 
the daily schedule. This means that 
the placement of other one-section 
classes is of extreme importance. 
Otherwise, many students who de- 
sire to participate in music activi- 
ties will be unable to do so. Tho 
some of the detailed work will 
undoubtedly be handled by assist- 
ants, the philosophy behind the 
schedule is the responsibility of the 
principal. The needs of students 
should never be sacrificed for 
smooth administrative operation. 

Finally, the music teacher ex- 
pects his administrator to provide 
educational leadership. Because 
principals usually lack knowledge 
of specialized music materials, they 
sometimes avoid supervising music 
classes. Music teachers appreciate 
a principal who visits their classes 
and who gives constructive criti- 
cism of general classroom proce- 
dures. 

However, the wise administrator 
will realize his limitations in help- 
ing his music teacher. He will en- 
courage him to participate in 
workshops, clinics, and conferences 
where he will receive new ideas for 
materials and_ specialized  tech- 
niques. Music teachers especially 
need the stimulation of such meet- 
ings, since they often do not have 
the opportunity of exchanging 
ideas daily with others in their 
field. 


Tue music program in any school 
will not achieve beyond the insight 
and vision of the administrator. 
The music teacher who sees in his 
principal or superintendent a man 
of culture, of broad interests, of 
fairness, of administrative skill, 
and of personal warmth will work 
devotedly on behalf of his students, 
his school, and his community. ~ 


*e 
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Looks at the Musie ‘Teacher 


PAUL W. PINCKNEY 


o A secondary-school administra- 

tor, the ideal music teacher is 
not only highly competent in music 
but skilled in teaching techniques 
as well. This dual competence in- 
volves many things. 


Sucn a teacher recognizes talent 
and is able to guide and encourage 
gifted students to make the most of 
their talent. But he feels that the 
most important part of his job is 
to bring real appreciation and 
understanding of music into the 
lives of all boys and girls. 

This aspect of the job is neg- 
lected and disliked by some other- 
wise good music teachers. It is 
poorly done because some compe- 
tent musicians are temperamentally 
unable to begin at the average 
student’s level or patient enough 
to teach such a student at the pace 
at which he can progress. 

In a general music course, the 
skilled teacher helps his students 
to participate in as many varied 
activities as possible. He has them 
help choose material that the class 
sings, listens to, and discusses. The 
competent ones are encouraged to 
participate in small vocal and in- 
strumental groups and to perform 
before the class or in assembly or 
community programs. 

In teaching talented pupils, the 
music teacher needs to know the 
community facilities available for 
aiding these pupils and often must 
take leadership in encouraging the 
development of other needed facili- 
t1es. 

The music teacher should also 
be so familiar with the community 
that he can help the principal de- 
cide in which outside events the 
school music groups should par- 
ticipate. 


Every student 


Mr. Pinckney is principal of the Oak- 
land (California) High School. 


talented music 
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should have the opportunity, thru 
school and community cooperation, 
to participate in musical activities 
that challenge him to develop the 
maximum of his potential. 

This may require the music 
teacher to encourage the formation 
of advanced music groups in the 
schools and community. It also may 
require the teacher’s leadership in 
developing scholarship programs 
for individual instruction of the 
talented, regardless of their finan- 
cial status. 


Tue principal wants a music 
teacher who is interested in the all- 
round development of his students 
even if it occasionally means en- 
couraging a talented student to 
drop or curtail his music for a 
time to improve his other work. 

Needless to say, an administrator 
wants a music teacher who will keep 
him informed about plans and pro- 
grams. Contemplated projects 
should be discussed and cleared 
with the principal well in advance 
of any action. 

In making plans, the good music 
teacher knows—and abides by—all 
the school rules that affect him, 
such as those concerned with excus- 
ing pupils from other classes or 
dealing with safety regulations in 





connection with school excursions 
and similar out-of-school activities. 

The music teacher can and 
should be one of the chief public- 
relations officers of the school. Out- 
standing music organizations do as 
much to bring the school program 
to the attention of the public as 
any phase of school work. The 
music teacher needs to keep look- 
ing for opportunities to explain 
and interpret the music program 
to parents, students, teachers, and 
counselors, particularly as it relates 
to the entire educational program. 

The principal hopes—if not ex- 
pects—that the music teacher will 
be a good organizer and house- 
keeper. He knows that careful plan- 
ning and organization save many 
precious minutes for teaching, and 
that good housekeeping can save 
much of the cost for repair or re- 
placement of instructional mate- 
rials and equipment. 


Tue above may appear to add 
up to a rather improbable com- 
bination of virtues. However, I am 
confident that the music teacher 
who lives up to most of these speci- 
fications can expect in return the 
highest degree of appreciation and 
cooperation from the high-school 
principal. 





“I think PU be a teacher like you, Miss Brown—it 
must be pretty nice, no more studying or homework!” 
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TRANSPLANTING CHILDREN 


ESTHER J. SWENSON 


© THE experienced gardener, 
transplanting vegetables, flow- 
ers, or nursery stock is a more or less 
routine operation, the results of 
which are usually quite satisfactory. 
However, the amateur who tries 
transplanting tender plants or even 
the sturdier ones may have some 
difficulty in getting good results. 
Moving growing plants from one 
place to another—uprooting them 
and then rerooting them—is a com- 
plex process, to be done with care. 
This is, after all, a process in- 
volving living things; it should be 
approached correctly from the be- 
ginning. After the plant’s roots have 
been carelessly broken, after healthy 
roots have been crowded into too 
small a space, after the transplant 
has been drowned in too much 
water or dried out because of in- 
adequate moisture, correcting the 
difficulty is harder than preventing 


Dr. Swenson, professor of elementary 
education at the University of Alabama 
(University, Alabama), served as chair- 
man of the committee which prepared 
the 1958 yearbook of the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, an NEA department. The year- 
book, A Look at Continuity in the 
School Program, explores in detail many 
topics related to continuity. Order from 
ASCD, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. $4. 
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the trouble. After the plant wilts 
and fades, even an expert has a hard 
time bringing it back to health. 


CuiLpren, too, are often trans- 
planted. In 1958, they are trans- 
planted much more frequently than 
formerly. The reasons they are 
moved from an old and familiar 
environment to a new and strange 
one are as complex as the forces 
which play upon the lives of their 
parents, their friends, and their 
communities. The results of the 
transition are infinitely more im- 
portant than the results of moving 
plants, but many of the relation- 
ships are parallel. 

In either case, the success of the 
transplanting depends upon many 
factors; conditions at a given time 
may be right or wrong for the 
change. In either case, the process 
may benefit the organism or 
damage it. In either case, preven- 
tion of difficulty is far better than 
remedial measures after the damage 
has been done. In either case, those 
who are entrusted with responsibil- 
ity for the move need to be well 
informed and sensitive to the fac- 
tors which bear on the success or 
failure of the transplanting. 


Tue occasions for transplanting 
children are varied. Perhaps the 


breadwinner gets a job in another 
city; father, mother, and children 
are all uprooted and transplanted 
to a new community. Perhaps the 
farm economy in a rural region is 
changing, and the city lures the 
farm family. The children as well 
as the adults are moved from close- 
ness to the soil and set down in a 
whole new world of brick and pave- 
ments and traffic jams. 

Maybe a child, deprived of his 
parents thru illness or death, goes 
to live with other relatives in a 
strange house and in a totally new 
environment. Maybe a child has 
been attending an_ elementary 
school, where he had the same 
teacher all day long and felt very 
much at home. Then he moves into 
a junior high school, where every- 
thing seems more complicated—so 
many teachers, so many children, so 
many different classrooms, so many 
materials to be carried from place 
to place, so much more independ- 
ence expected of him. 

Or maybe the child is just five 
or six years old, accustomed only to 
life at home with his family close 
at hand; now he goes to school and 
has to adjust to living with dozens 
of other children with whom he 
must share the attention of the 
teacher and the use of materials and 
other facilities. Perhaps a_high- 
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school student has teachers who 
vary so much as to procedures, be- 
havior, and expectations that he 
feels transplanted every time he 
moves from class to class. 

These examples indicate the va- 
riety of situations in which children 
are moved from one situation to 


another. Sometimes the transition ¢ 


takes place smoothly; sometimes it 
is a jolt to the transplanted child. 


Tue teacher who understands a 
certain child and his problems can 
help prepare him for moving to a 
new and strange situation. The 
more the new teacher knows about 
that child and about children in 
general, the more likely is he to 
help the child in making the adjust- 
ment as successfully as possible. 

Much is said about gardeners 
with a green thumb, but there is 
more to successful horticulture and 
successful teaching than luck and a 
natural bent for the work. Knowl- 
edge and interest and effort have 
much to do with success in either 
venture. 


Just as some plants are hardier 
than others and can tolerate wide 


variations in soil conditions or 
climate, so can some children adjust 
quickly and easily to wide varia- 
tions in social and psychological 
climate and to the physical factors 
in the environment. Others are 
easily disturbed by such changes 
and can tolerate only minimum 
variations without suffering con- 
siderable hardship. This difference 
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in the hardihood or sensitivity of 
children must be understood by 
parents and teachers. 


Anatocies between growing 
plants and growing children are 
easy and appropriate. The life of 
either is ongoing and continuous; 
without continuity, life ends. Yet 
development in either case may be 
even or uneven. It may be character- 
ized by ups and downs of one kind 
or another. Changes may involve 
more or less shock or upset. 

Perhaps an optimum continuity 
of experience for a child in school 
is achieved when he has enough 
change to lend interest and variety 
and challenge but enough similarity 


Know you what it is to be a 
child? . . . it is to believe in 
love, to believe in loveliness, to 
believe in belief; it is to be so 
little that the elves can reach to 
whisper in your ear; it is to turn 
pumpkins into coaches, and mice 
into horses, lowness into loftiness, 
and nothing into everything.— 
Francis Thompson 


of circumstance to lend stability 
and to promote growth toward ap- 
propriate objectives. Such continu- 
ity is most likely to be achieved 
when the situations to which the 
child must adjust do not differ too 
greatly. 

In the child’s school life, this 
means that the differences must be 
manageable for him—whether they 


be differences in physical environ- 
ment, curriculum, social relations, 
teaching-learning procedures, or the 
mechanics of school regulations. 

It also means that the child must 
not need to deal with too many dif- 
ferences at once. A plant might 
survive a change to a drier habitat 
if the temperature remained con- 
stant, but might not survive if the 
unusual dryness were accompanied 
by an excess of heat. 

So a junior high-school child 
might adjust fairly well to new 
course content and administrative 
patterns if he could share his new 
experiences with some of the same 
friends he had in the elementary 
school. Teachers and parents need 
to assess the degrees of adjustment 
and the number and types of 
changes to which they expect chil- 
dren of any age to adjust. 


Tue consequences of transplant- 
ing living things are far-reaching; 
some of them, irrevocable. The As- 
sociation for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, NEA, re- 
cently made a study of adjustment 
situations in which school children 
felt that their progress had been 
helped or hindered. The study was 
based on reports from nearly 3,000 
children from various grade levels. 
Positive and negative reactions to 
these situations were rather evenly 
divided, but “half good and half 
bad” is hardly a satisfactory balance 
in this case. 

Many improvements need to be 
made in the ways by which teachers 
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and administrators approach the 
problems pupils face when they are 
transplanted from old and familiar 
situations to new and strange ones. 
The situation is by no means hope- 
less, however. 

The skilful worker with plants 
pays attention to many factors when 
he transplants. He checks on soil, 
water, sunlight, the season of the 
year, the over-all climate, the avail- 
able room for growing, the maturity 
of the plants, and the similarity or 
difference between the old and the 
new habitat. He is rewarded for his 
efforts when the plant stays green 
and fresh, when it stands straight 
and tall, and most of all when it 
sends out new shoots. Then he 
knows it has taken root and is at 
home. 

The teacher who recognizes his 
responsibilities in connection with 
children’s problems in adjusting to 
new and different situations also 
takes many factors into considera- 
tion. 

He studies the chances for dif- 
ficulty and tries to prepare children 
for necessary adjustments. He re- 
moves unnecessary obstacles to un- 
derstanding (and they are many). 
He works with other teachers to 
minimize confusion for the child, 
who must in a sense please each of 
them. He looks at the curriculum 
thru the eyes of boys and girls with 
varied backgrounds of experience 
and understanding. He seeks to un- 
derstand home environments and 
to help parents understand the 
school’s expectations. He helps 
other children to see how they can 
help the child who feels strange; 
he provides psychological room for 
growing. 

When the teacher does these 
things, he, too, is rewarded for his 
efforts. The child loses none of his 
zest for school learning. He main- 
tains a lively interest in his new 
experiences and is challenged by 
them. He stands straight and tall 
among his new-found friends. 

Best of all, like the well-adjusted 
plant, he sends out new shoots of 
growth. In school achievement, in 
social relations, and in personal 
development, he blossoms into full- 
er living and learning. When these 
signs appear, the teacher knows 
that the transplanted child has 
taken root and isathome. + # 
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The journalism adviser and 


His Extra Assignment 


Mary Bertrand 


& was a sweltering day in late 
August, but Eli Jones looked 
chilled and pale as he left the 
school office. He was, in fact, in a 
mild state of shock. 

His brief but disconcerting con- 
versation with the principal still 
reverberated in his head. 

“Glad you're going to be with us, 
Mr. Jones. Nice to have some new 
young blood around here. Now, let 
me see, we haven't talked about 
one detail—your extracurricular as- 
signment. You’re to follow in Miss 
Sprightly’s footsteps and be adviser 
for the school paper.” 

“But, sir, I have no training for 
such an assignment—” 

“Training! None of our last 
three advisers had any training. 
You majored in English, didn’t 
you? Nothing to it. Get a book on 
journalism out of the library and 
read up on it by Monday.” 


Every year at the state teachers 
meetings in Wisconsin, the sec- 
tional group on school publica- 
tions is swamped with harassed, 
and often desperate, teachers like 
Mr. Jones who have been strug- 
gling with the time-consuming and 
unfamiliar tasks involved in being 
a school journalism adviser. 

Large numbers of them were to- 
tally unprepared for such an as- 
signment, and yet almost all of 
them are expected to carry it in ad- 
dition to a full teaching load. 

A questionnaire sent not long 
ago to all Wisconsin schools that 
were reported to have publications 
yields the following evidence: 

Of 69 junior- and senior-high 
journalism advisers, three had been 
journalism majors in college, 11 
minored in journalism, 16 had two 


Miss Bertrand teaches English in River- 
side High School, Milwaukee, and is 
adviser for the school annual. She is 
president of the Wisconsin Association 
for the Advancement of School Pub- 
lications. 


credits, and 39 had no preparation 
for such an assignment. 

Of the 69, 63 had a full teach- 
ing load with no released time, and 
11 of these were responsible for 
both the school newspaper and the 
annual. Three advisers received ex- 
tra pay in lieu of time; two ad- 
visers had two periods daily of re- 
leased time; one adviser had three 
periods of released time, but he was 
responsible not only for the news- 
paper and annual but for necessary 
photography as well. 

If this lamentable situation pre- 
vails in other states—does it?—what 
will be the future of high-school 
journalism? 

The school paper is one of the 
greatest potential forces in the 
school for promoting good com- 
munity relations. It reaches more 
homes than any other single item 
except the report card. Yet it is 
considered by many administrators 
to be an “anyone can do it” as- 
signment. And few schools even 
provide adequate workroom space. 


Hicu-scnoot journalism should 
give students training in writing, 
photography, business, leadership, 
poise; it should encompass more 
than an average knowledge of 
world affairs, human relations, and 
school policies. 

If administrators are willing to 
give high-school journalism the 
break that it deserves, the advisers, 
in turn, should be willing to bring 
to the job the best training that 
journalism schools are able to 
provide. 

Most journalism advisers are 
chosen from the ranks of English 
teachers. I strongly recommend, 
therefore, that persons planning to 
teach in that field prepare them- 
selves by learning a lot more about 
journalism than the difference be- 
tween a headline and a byline. 


# # 
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The Potential of HTV 


pews the beginning of the tele- 
vision boom, even the general 
public has been aware of a poten- 
tial for education in the new device. 
The Federal Communications 
Commission reflected this aware- 
ness in its allocation of channels. 
Extensive research and experimen- 
tation got under way on the gen- 
eral issue of television in relation 
to teaching. 

In some American communi- 
ties, public interest in educational 
television was so high that door-to- 
door ‘solicitation for funds provid- 
ed enough money to put a station 
on the air as a municipal enter- 
prise. This interest continues. 


Tuere are two kinds of educa- 
tional TV: noncommercial general 
broadcasts and closed-circuit TV 
in the classroom. 

The former are basically for gen- 
eral audiences and may be selected 
by turning the dial. Under this 
heading come programs originated 
by stations operated by universi- 
ties, colleges, and municipalities, 
as well as individual programs car- 
ried by commercial stations. It in- 
cludes some academic courses in 
which listeners may enrol and for 
which they may get academic cred- 
it. Most noncommercial education- 
al programs, however, are simply 
attempts at high-level content 
which gives information and stim- 
ulation. 

This kind of educational tele- 
vision is difficult to measure or 
evaluate as a teaching device. It 
seems likely to be restricted to self- 
selected adult audiences with some 
desire to learn the subject at hand. 
The requirements of scheduling 
and of giving students a compel- 
ling desire to learn a subject mean 
that this type of television will 
have limited classroom use. 

As a teaching aid, the second 
type—closed-circuit TV in the class- 
room—is of more interest to the 
teacher and administrator. Within 
the past two years, there have been 
dozens of magazine articles, some 
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in nationally circulated publica- 
tions, hailing classroom TV as the 
answer to most of public educa- 
tion’s problems. 

Nevertheless, there are many 
who are unconvinced, both within 
the profession and among school- 
board members and public officials. 
To evaluate this controversy, a 
number of basic factors must be 
weighed. 

Obviously, classroom use of 
closed-circuit television should be 
carefully evaluated in terms of 
what it might hope to accomplish. 
Altho many extravagant claims 
have been made for the potential 
of television in the classroom, many 
of the aspects of the teaching func- 
tion are clearly beyond the capa- 
bility of any machine. 

The teaching function involves 
far more than presenting informa- 
tion or making demonstrations. It 
also involves planning what is to 
be presented, arousing student de- 
sire to learn, assessing the readi- 
ness of the student to study the sub- 
ject, creating opportunities for stu- 
dents to use learnings, evaluating 
the  student’s accomplishment, 
adapting the matter at hand to 
queries from the student, and fa- 
cilitating student discussion lead- 
ing to clarification of the subject. 

A mechanical device such as tele- 
vision can at best hope to accom- 
plish only those parts of the teach- 
ing process which lend themselves 
to decisions—made in advance and 
apart from the immediate audi- 
ence—which have to do with pre- 
senting or demonstrating informa- 
tion or using cinematic techniques. 
Essentially, television possesses the 
same advantages and disadvan- 
tages as film, with the exception 


This article is digested from the sec- 
tion on educational TV in Mass Com- 
munication and Education, a new 
publication of the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission (NEA-AASA) which 
analyzes the rise of mass-communica- 
tions devices and their impact on 
American education. $1.50. NEA. 


that it enjoys also a flexibility 
based on the fact that a stream of 
electrons can take the place of 
bulky machinery which has to be 
brought into a room. 


Seren in this light, it is possible 
to say that enough research has 
been completed to suggest that 
closed-circuit television in the 
classroom has great potential use- 
fulness. There is no reliable evi- 
dence to suggest that television 
can replace the teacher or bring 
about large savings in educational 
expenditure such as appear to be 
suggested by some overenthusiastic 
supporters of the medium. Never- 
theless, the evidence appears to in- 
dicate that effective learning can 
occur in teaching situations in 
which television is used. 

Initial reaction of both students 
and teachers to the new medium 
has in general been enthusiastic. 
Conclusions concerning attitudes, 
however, may not be meaningful, 
for most of the teaching experi- 
ments involved teachers who were 
eager to try the new system and 
were thus predisposed toward it, 
and students placed in experimen- 
tal situations normally react with 
enthusiasm. 

Investigations thus far usually 
have involved a group taught with 
television and a control group 
taught by traditional methods. In 
some cases, the television students 
simply sit in a classroom and watch 
a TV monitor without a teacher 
present; the classroom group may 
be large or small. 

In other situations, the basic 
presentation is made by television, 
with a classroom instructor who 
follows up with discussion. In still 
others, microphones are provided 
in the viewing classrooms to per- 
mit back-and-forth discussion. In 
some experimental studies, the tel- 
evision teacher has worked in front 
of a “live” class, with all the nor- 
mal give-and-take; in others, he has 
worked alone. 

A wide variety of subject matter 
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also has been investigated. The 
tendency has been to experiment 
with science courses or other sub- 
jects in which demonstration is 
used. This has led to the assump- 
tion by some that the new device is 
useless in trying to handle ab- 
stract material. This is not so. 
There is a substantial body of evi- 
dence to show effective learning of 
such subjects as history, psychol- 
ogy, and comparative foreign gov- 
ernment. 

It must also be remembered that 
most experimentation in television 
teaching has not been conducted 
under the best conditions. Equip- 
ment is generally skimpy, techni- 
cians are often inexperienced, and 
the teachers who volunteer to par- 
ticipate are not necessarily the best 
qualified. 

There is no clear evidence as yet 
of a major breakthru in the speed 
or effectiveness of learning because 
of classroom television. This device 
is another effective aid in the teach- 
ing process. It is not the educa- 
tional revolution. 


Atonc with the question of 

teaching effectiveness, two closely 
related questions generally arise in 
discussions of classroom television: 
Can TV reduce the costs of educa- 
tion? Can TV reduce the need for 
teachers? At this point, it is possi- 
ble only to speculate about the an- 
swers. 
Almost all the TV teaching has 
been for experimental purposes, 
and the costs give little indication 
of what a year-round operational 
program would involve. The regu- 
lar teaching programs in a few lo- 
calities are too new for dependable 
figures. If the full potential of ed- 
ucational television is to be 
achieved, it appears that substan- 
tial capital expenditures will have 
to be made, and there is no reliable 
evidence yet available to suggest 
that this will reduce total school 
costs. 

As for relief of the teacher short- 
age, present experience suggests 
that in few cases can television 
be expected to replace teacher per- 
sonnel in the classroom, if only be- 
cause the major elements of the 
teaching process—planning, guid- 
ing, and evaluating the teaching 
situation—lie beyond the capability 
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of a mechanism. Where television 
has been effectively used, it has 
been an adjunct to the teacher, and 
not as a substitute therefor. 
When television is thought of as 
a device for saving money or re- 
lieving the teacher shortage, the 
tendency is to utilize it in a way 
that limits its effectiveness in the 
classroom. It seems generally, on 
the basis of what is known now 
about learning with special devices, 
that the greater the economy 
brought about by classroom TV, 
the greater the danger of less ef- 
fective teaching. The new methods 
thus far have provided no major 
breakthru in learning. They do not 
yet give evidence of really substan- 
tial economy in budgets or of any 
substantial staff reduction. 


Severat factors compel educa- 
tors to examine the possibilities of 
TV with care and hope; these fac- 
tors have little to do with cheaper 
or more massive teaching; they re- 
fer, rather, to a finer kind of teach- 
ing. 
TV has the potential, as yet al- 
most untouched, for disseminating 
the skill of the especially gifted 
teacher beyond the walls of a sin- 
gle classroom. This is a considera- 
tion which must be taken into ac- 
count in assessing the experiments 
in the effectiveness of classroom 
television. 

Thus far, there has been insuffi- 
cient time for development of great 
television teachers. They will have 
to grow with the new medium, al- 
tho a few have already emerged to 
indicate how good classroom tele- 
vision can be. If national interest 
in educational TV continues to de- 
velop, there will be hundreds or 
even thousands of them in another 
decade or two. The kinescopes and 
films of their presentations may 
help lift the quality of all Ameri- 
can education. 

Here a warning should be en- 
tered about the possible harmful 
effect of too great emphasis on the 
skill of a single teacher or profes- 
sor. Since acquisition of skill in 
teaching requires practice, care 
should be taken lest one teacher 
have a monopoly of practice in 
teaching a subject, to the detriment 
of the younger staff members who 
need practice in order to be devel; 


oped into the great teachers of the 
future. And it must also be remem- 
bered that no matter how great the 
teacher in any context, he will al- 
ways require the collaboration of 
the individual classroom imstructor 
who elaborates, interprets, modi- 
fies, evaluates. 


Tue individualization of instruc- 
tion is another great promise in 
classroom television. Because of the 
ability of television or film to reach 
great groups of students, there has 
been a tendency to think of these 
as mass media. Actually, the great- 
est potential may lie in the oppor- 
tunity to reduce the size of learning 
groups. Communications devices 
can convey some of the rote ma- 
terial which must be taught, and 
free the teacher for the material 
that requires individual instruc- 
tion. 

When cost and distribution prob- 
lems have been solved, it may be 
possible to equip classrooms with 
types of communication apparatus 
which will make possible individ- 
ual instruction in ways yet hardly 
envisioned. Today, classrooms can 
be equipped with lightweight, 
cheap headphones thru which stu- 
dents may listen to tape-recordings. 
Several tapes may be played simul- 
taneously into any combination of 
headphones, thus presenting ma- 
terials at several different levels of 
the same subject. 

When the costs of video tape and 
individual television monitors are 
also lowered, the potential of tele- 
vision can be harnessed in a sim- 
ilar way. It will then be possible 
to keep in a central library a large 
stock of tape-recorded films care- 
fully constructed for specific learn- 
ing purposes and instantly ready 
for classroom use without effort. 

Then teachers will be able to 
bring to individual students a host 
of resources ‘now available only 
thru careful planning far in ad- 
vance. Specially prepared, locally 
oriented tapes can also be stored, 
ready for immediate use when 
needed. Given these things, some- 
thing of the full potential of spe- 
cial communication devices in pro- 
viding more effective education 
comes into view. 

One striking result of the elab- 


(Continued on page 350) 
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fs ADDITION to providing service in 


specialized areas of education, a 
number of NEA departments devel- 
op and sponsor high-school and col- 
lege student groups. (Many other de- 
partments offer student. membership 
but do not sponsor organized groups.) 
[hese student organizations are effec- 
tive in bringing together young people 
of like interests to work on national 
problems, community improvement, 
and better relationships with local, 
state, and national organizations in- 
terested in the welfare of youth. 

Provisions for student membership 
in NEA departments and the services 
available from them are given below. 
Unless otherwise indicated, duration 
of membership is for one year. For 
specific information, write directly to 
the department in question at the 
NEA Center, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


AAHPER Student Major Clubs 
were organized in 1925 under the 
sponsorship of the American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation. Purpose of the clubs, 
today numbering more than 200 in 
colleges thruout the country, is to 
stimulate the interest of college stu- 
dents in health, physical, and recrea- 
tion education. 
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Club activities include sponsoring 
sports clinics and play days, planning 
recruitment programs for high-school 
seniors, surveying and reporting on 
job opportunities, providing officials 
for intramural programs, and sponsor- 
ing health drives on the campus. 

Club dues vary. Membership in 
AAHPER is not a requirement for 
club affiliation. 

Student Major Clubs already or- 
ganized but not yet affiliated with 
AAHPER may send in an application 
for a charter along with a copy of 
their club constitution and the names 
of their college club president, and 
faculty adviser. 

Any college wanting to start a club 
may obtain a sample constitution, sug- 
gestions for club activities, and other 
information from Student Major 
Clubs, AAHPER. 


Future Business Leaders of Ameri- 
ca, sponsored by the United Business 
Education Association, is a national 
organization for high-school and col- 
lege students planning careers in busi- 
ness. Chief objective is to develop 
leadership qualities in these future 
businessmen and women. 

With a total membership of approx- 
imately 40,000, FBLA has _ installed 
1,755 chapters in high schools and col- 


When some members of 
the Future Teachers 
of America were visiting 
the NEA Journal office 
recently, Production 
Editor Ruth Ford 
(right) explained steps 
in Journal production. 
Photo by Carl Purcell 


leges. In addition, 25 state chapters 
sponsor programs of activities, includ- 
ing FBLA meetings at the state level. 

Advisory committees, of business 
teachers, school administrators, and 
business and professional men and 
women, supervise activities of all chap- 
ters and of the national organization. 

FBLA maintains a complete file for 
each state and local chapter and serves 
as liaison with UBEA. FBLA also holds 
an annual national convention. 

The FBLA chapter handbook, avail- 
able from the national office for $1.50 
a copy, gives full information for es- 
tablishing and operating local chap- 
ters. 

Annual dues are 50¢; each member 
receives, among other benefits, the 
FBLA Forum, which is published four 
times each school year. 


The National Commission = on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards sponsors two _ student 
groups: Future Teachers of America, 
organized for junior and senior high- 
school students interested in teaching; 
and the Student National Education 
Association, for college students pre- 
paring to teach. 

Future Teachers of America was es- 
tablished by NEA in 1937 as a coop- 
erative project of the Association and 
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its affiliated state and local associa- 
tions. In 1955, responsibility for the 
movement was assigned to NCTEPS. 
At last count, there were 3,717 FTA 
clubs with a total membership of al- 
most 155,000. 

FTA clubs are open to junior- and 
senior-high students who are inter- 
ested in exploring teaching as a Ca- 
reer. Basic purpose is to develop se- 
lective recruitment programs for teach- 
ing and to guide students into appro- 
priate fields of preparation. 

Emphasis is on the local club and 
the state-association organization of 
local clubs. Services are given to the 
club rather than to individual mem- 
bers. 

Initiative in starting a club may 
come from students, the school admin- 
istration or staff, the local teachers as- 
sociation, the school board, or a PTA. 
First steps include gaining approval 
of the administration and staff, secur- 
ing from NEA current materials, in- 
cluding the Manual for FTA Clubs in 
High Schools. When a sponsor has 
been appointed, programs developed, 
and meeting dates set, the club may 
apply for a charter. 

NEA services to clubs include: NEA- 
state education association charter and 
seal; the Future Teacher, a newslet- 
ter; the NEA JourNAL; assorted post- 
ers; and Invitation to Teaching, a 
pamphlet on teaching as a career. 

There are no individual member- 
ship dues. Each club affiliates for $3 
the first year; $2 each year thereafter. 

The Student NEA, with 677 chap- 
ters and more than 40,000 members, 
is the professional association for col- 
lege or university studerits actively 
preparing to teach. A member of Stu- 
dent NEA is a student member of his 
state education association and the 
NEA. 

The Student NEA provides experi- 
ences which develop professional com- 
petencies and arouse the interest of 
capable students in teaching as a ca- 
reer. It encourages the careful selec- 
tion and guidance of persons admitted 
to teacher-education programs. 

In almost every state, Student NEA 
has developed a state student educa- 
tion association which is an integral 
part of the state education association 
and the NEA. 

Chapters are jointly chartered by the 
NEA and the state education associa- 
tion. Members take an active part in 
the work of the local and state educa- 
tion associations and in the observance 
of American Education Week and 
Teaching Career Month. 

Procedure for establishing a Stu- 
dent NEA chapter is essentially the 
same as FTA procedure. Individual 
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national dues for the student mem- 
bers are $1. Dues in the state associa- 
tion vary but are usually $1. Each local 
chapter fixes its own dues. Student 
members receive the NEA JourNnaL and 
the Student NEA News. 


The Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren organizes and sponsors college 
chapters in order to introduce students 
of special education to the work of the 
profession. Student members enjoy all 
rights of council membership, includ- 
ing sending a delegate to the depart- 
ment’s delegate assembly. They are, 
moreover, exempt from the $5 conven- 
tion-registration fee. Dues are $3. Stu- 
dent members receive the official pub- 
lication, Exceptional Children. 


More than 9,000 students, represent- 
ing chapters in 366 colleges, have en- 
rolled in MENC Student Membership 
chapters in order to participate in the 
activities of the national organization, 
the Music Educators National Confer- 
ence. 

Chapter organization is the basis for 
student membership. A chapter may 
be installed in a qualified college only 
with the approval of the head of the 
music department (or the music 
school). A chapter must be sponsored 
by a duly designated faculty member. 

Any .music-education student en- 
rolled in an eligible college may join 
a chapter if he is not regularly em- 
ployed as a teacher in the field of mu- 
sic education and if his application is 
properly authorized. 

The studeat member receives the 
Music Educators Journal as well as 
the periodical or other materials is- 
sued by the state association. In addi- 
tion, he enjoys all the privileges of 
active membership in MENC with the 
exception of voting and holding office. 

State and national dues are $1.50, 
payable in advance. Local chapter dues 
vary. 

The MENC Student Membership 
Handbook, current roster of student 
chapters, and other helpful informa- 
tion may be obtained from MENC. 


Three student groups—the National 
Honor Society, the National Junior 
Honor Society and the National As- 
sociation of Student Councils—have 
operated since their establishment in 
1921, 1929, and 1931, respectively, un- 
der the sponsorship of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals. 

The National Honor Society, num- 
bering 7,075 chapters in accredited 
secondary schools, has an estimated 
cumulative membership of approxi- 
mately three and a half million. Orig- 


inal objective of the organization was 
to stimulate scholarship and qualities 
of character and leadership in second- 
ary-school students, but its scope has 
been extended to increasing the effec- 
tiveness of secondary schools in the 
training of young people. 

Chapters generally require at least 
a B average; some chapters demand an 
A. A faculty council selects eligible ap- 
plicants on the basis of academic 
merit, leadership ability, character, and 
sérvice. 

Outstanding project of the society 
over the past 11 years has been the 
administering of a scholarship fund, 
amounting to a total of $123,500. It 
has also provided scholarships, awards, 
and certificates to qualified students 
bound for college. 

The National Junior Honor Society, 
with approximately 250,000 student 
members enrolled in 1,321 chapters, 
plays the same role in junior high 
schools as the National Honor Society 
in senior high schools. 

Student Life is the official publica- 
tion of both honor societies and the 
NASC. 

Charter fee to establish a chapter 
is $5. There are no student-member- 
ship dues of any kind. 

The National Association of Student 
Councils functions thru some 8,000 
chapters in high schools and 53 affili- 
ated state associations. Schools, rather 
than students, are enrolled, the only 
requirement for membership being that 
the school have an active student 
council. 

NASC’s many activities cover a wide 
range: publication of a yearbook an- 
nually and of a handbook every five 
years; establishment of new student 
councils and the organization of state 
associations of student councils; co- 
operation with state associations in 
setting up summer student-council 
workshops; arranging for professional 
on-the-spot advice and assistance with 
student-council problems. 

Continuing projects of NASC involve 
support of such programs as U.S. 
Savings Bonds, Junior Red Cross, 
CARE, and American Field Service. 
The association’s project this past 
school year has been persuading teen- 
agers to get all three polio shots. In 
addition, it has stressed the importance 
of improving international relations 
by sending groups of students to 
Europe. 

Schools pay membership dues accord- 
ing to student enrolment: 1,000 or 
more students $10; 300 to 999 students, 
$8; under 300, $5. 

To enrol in NASC, a school should 
send a formal application together 
with the membership fee to NASSP. 
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THE RUTH AMEN CASE : 


F THOSE American communities 
I that want good schools and good 
teachers for their children do not 
rally to protect teachers by giving 
them legal tenure, the communities 
cannot expect to attract high-cal- 
iber young people into the teaching 
profession. 

Legal tenure protection usually 
provides that after a probationary 
period the teacher is given a con- 
tinuous contract which limits dis- 
missal to certain specified viola- 
tions of contract, and then only 
under regulations which guarantee 
the teacher protection against un- 
fair dismissal. Such a program is 
based on the theory that when a 
teacher has proved his ability to 
work successfully and render effec- 
tive service during the probationary 
period, he is entitled to a continu- 
ous contract. 

Many school communities—either 
under state law or local school- 
board regulations—have granted 
legal tenure protection to their 
teachers. Too many others, how- 
ever, have not as yet done so. The 
experience of Ruth Amen of Mon- 
roe, Michigan, who was summarily 
discharged last year, is a solemn 
warning to all communities that 
want good teachers. 


In any community or state where 
legal tenure protection is recog- 
nized, Miss Amen would have 
qualified long ago for a continuous 
contract. She had served in the 
school system of Monroe, Michigan, 
for over 14 years, during 11 of 
which she had been principal of an 
elementary school. She was ad- 
vanced to the position of elemen- 


Dr. Johnson is head, Department of 
Education, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana, and chairman, NEA 
Defense Commission’s special committee 
for the Monroe, Michigan, investiga- 
tion. 


Single copies of the Monroe investiga- 
tion report are available, without 
charge, from the National Commission 
for the Defense of Democracy thru 
Education, 1201 16th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 
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tary principal after three and one- 
half years in the system, and one 
could safely conclude that this ad- 
vancement was because of her suc- 
cessful teaching service. 

Miss Amen’s record as a princi- 
pal was outstanding. She always 
wanted her teachers to improve 
themselves; she always was ready 
to defend her teachers as profes- 
sional people; she always wanted 
the best quality of teaching for 
the pupils. She was tolerant 
neither of poor teaching nor of un- 
fair charges by parents against 
her teachers. 

In addition to Ruth Amen’s de- 
voted service in the Monroe schools, 
for over 14 years she had faithfully 
and selflessly served her church and 
her community in many ways. 


Just what did cause her dismis- 
sal without the right of a formal 
hearing and without the year of 
probation after warning custom- 
arily accorded all teachers in the 
Monroe schools? A special commit- 
tee under the auspices of the NEA’s 
National Commission for the De- 
fense of Democracy thru Education 
investigated the situation at the 
request of Michigan state, regional, 
and local teachers associations. 

The committee’s official report 
to the commission tells the story 
in full; in brief, it was because 
Ruth Amen was more competent 
and better informed about educa- 
tional matters than were those in 
positions of authority over her in 
the Monroe school system. 

It was alleged that “she gave 
only lip service to board policy,” 
“her staff was at odds with her,” 
and “she was incompatible.” The 
committee found overwhelming 
evidence to refute every one of 
these charges. It found plenty of 
reasons why Ruth Amen should 
have objected to the activities of 
the superintendent and the board 
and, as a professional person, could 
certainly not have agreed with 
them. 


The board itself made the de- 
cision to change the report-card 
system after rejecting the carefully 
considered recommendations of a 
committee of parents and teachers. 
It also took far too active a part in 
selecting texts and library books— 
which is not considered good prac- 
tice. 

The committee found irrefutable 
evidence that Miss Amen did sup- 
port board policy once it was 
known to her and that her rela- 
tions with all groups were of the 
highest order. But Ruth Amen did 
not have the benefits of legal ten- 
ure protection. 

At the next election after Miss 
Amen’s dismissal, the citizens of 
Monroe, by a record vote, elected 
to the school board a man favor- 
able to reconsideration of her case, 
thereby defeating a man who had 
opposed her. At the same election, 
unfortunately too late to help Miss 
Amen, the citizens approved tenure 
for Monroe teachers. 

With the financial backing of 
the NEA DuShane Memorial De- 
fense Fund and the Michigan Edu- 
cation Association, Ruth Amen is 
remaining in Monroe during the 
1957-58 school year. It is believed 
that at the next election the citizens 
will place on the school board addi- 
tional new members who will begin 
rebuilding the morale of the school 
system by restoring Miss Amen to 
her position. 


Ir 1s a serious blow to teaching 
as a profession when teachers of 
the quality of Ruth Amen are not 
given legal tenure protection or, 
at least, ethical tenure protection. 
If it expects to employ and hold 
good teachers, every school corpora- 
tion thruout America should face 
up to a re-examination of what 
protection it does accord its 
teachers. 

America’s children need good 
teachers, and good teachers are 
worthy of being given security of 
contract. #+ # 
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HE major problems of school 

finance can be considered in two 
general categories: source and 
allotment of revenue. The prob- 
lems of source are local, state, and 
federal. The problem of allotment 
concerns the allotment of state 
funds to local school districts and 
the allotment of federal funds to 
states or local school districts. 


— No serious consideration of 
school finance can ignore the fact 
that education is a state function. 
Each of the 48 state constitutions 
contains a provision which is a 
mandate to its legislative body to 
provide for a system of free public 
education. This constitutional man- 
date has resulted in a body of state 
school law which, among other 
things, creates local school districts 
and delegates to them a large meas- 
ure of the responsibility for operat- 
ing schools. 

The local district has also been 
given the authority to raise school 
funds from within the area which 
the school district embraces. Tradi- 
tionally, these funds have come 
from taxes on property. 

Since all states have recognized 
the necessity of supplementing 
school funds from local sources 
with funds from state sources, state 
legislative bodies have appropriated 
state funds and prescribed methods 
for allocating them among local 
school districts. 

These two sources account for 
approximately 97%, of all monies 
spent for public elementary and 
secondary education. Of this, ap- 
proximately 56% is from local 
taxes and 41% from state sources. 
The remaining 3% is from the fed- 
eral government. 

The foregoing figures are nation- 
wide averages. Since each state has 
developed its own pattern of public 
support, in no two of the states are 
systems of school support alike. In 
some states, revenue from state 
Dr. Mills is chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Educational Administration at 

the University of Texas, Austin. 
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sources makes up as much as 80% 
of the total; in others, it is less 
than 10%. 


TRrapirionaLty, the main burden 
of tax support has been on local 
sources, particularly the property 
tax. Altho nationally the propor- 
tion of school revenue derived from 
local taxes has declined from 70% 
to 56% in the past 20 or 25 years, 
the decline recently has been small. 

In 1949-50, the amount from lo- 
cal sources was 57.39% of the total, 
which compares very closely with 
today’s figure. This nationwide av- 
erage tends to obscure the fact that 
some states actually receive a 
smaller percent of their total reve- 
nue from state sources today than 
in 1949-50. 

At the present time, there are 
great variations among the states 
in the degree of dependence upon 
the property tax. At one extreme, 
Nebraska in 1953-54 received 95% 
of its state, county, and local reve- 
nue from this source; at the other 
extreme, Delaware received only 
13.3% of its revenue from property 
tax. The remaining states ranged 
between these two. 

The local property tax still ac- 
counts for more than 85% of the 
local monies for public schools. 
There are wide variations in the 
ability of local school districts to 
support public education. 

Regions, states, and communities 
differ, for example, in natural re- 
sources, in industrial or commercial 
development, and in the number of 
children in proportion to the 
amount of property. 

In some states, schoo] districts 
cover large areas and have a broad 
tax base; in others, many small dis- 
tricts show extreme variations in 
wealth and income. These as well 
as many other factors affect local 
tax-paying ability and are inevita- 
bly reflected in the quality of the 
educational opportunities for chil- 
dren. 

Despite the problems, the prop- 
erty tax will continue to be an im- 


portant source of school revenue. 
It makes possible a degree of free- 
dom and decision-making for local 
school administrative units. Unless 
local schoo] districts have consider- 
able autonomy with respect to edu- 
cational programs, much of the 
experimentation and innovation in 
the public schools of America might 
come to an end. 

An attempt to solve some part 
of the problem of school support 
at the local level means obtaining 
an increased yield from property 
taxes. Probably the greatest single 
impediment to the sound admini- 
stration of the property tax is the 
way in which property is assessed. 

In some districts, one piece of 
property may be assessed at 10% of 
its market value and another at 
90%, or 95%. When the same tax 
rate is levied against these grossly 
unequal assessments, an injustice 
to some property owners results. 
However, even if it were possible to 
levy the property tax in the most 
fair and efficient manner, there still 
would be great differences in local 
ability to support education. 


Ir rottows, then, that if any 
state is to have an adequate state- 
wide program of public education, 
provision must be made to supple- 
ment local funds and to make up 
for differences in the widely varying 
financial ability of the local school 
districts. This places on the state 
the dual responsibility of raising 
and appropriating funds for public 
education and of determining how 
they should be distributed in order 
to guarantee an adequate state-wide 
program. 

In thé past, states have often 
done nothing to compensate for the 
differences in ability between rich 
and poor districts. But more re- 
cently much state legislation has 
sought to equalize more nearly state 
educational opportunities by allo- 
cating more actual dollars per child 
to the less favored districts in order 
to provide a foundation level of 
services for all children. 
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A NATIONAL PROBLEM 


Many states have established a 
comprehensive program of state aid 
which recognizes that each district 
has certain educational needs in 
terms of teachers, instructional ma- 
terial, and transportation services. 
In some cases, building services 
have been included also. 

After the local district has made 
its effort to meet its need, the state 
fills the gap between the amount 
the district can raise locally and the 
total cost of the foundation-level 
program. 

This desire on the part of many 
states to establish at least a founda- 
tion level for all children largely 
accounts for the increase in the per- 
cent of all funds for education 
which come from state appropria- 
tions. 

Recent developments in school 
finance have been in the direction 
of promoting and emphasizing the 
state-local partnership in providing 
public education. 


Tue federal government’s place 
in school financing has been a rela- 
tively minor one, altho important 
in certain areas. During the past 
20 years, the amount of federal 
support has increased only from 
about one-half of one percent to 
approximately 3%. 

Federal funds have been for such 
purposes as the school-lunch or 
vocational education programs. 
Assistance has also been given in 
those areas where the influx of 
federal employees and their chil- 
dren has placed an undue burden 
on the local school district. 

At present there are strong dif- 
ferences of opinion as to how far 
the federal government should go 
in financing public schools. Some 
feel that any federal financing leads 
to federal control of schools. Those 
who favor federal aid point out the 
inability of some states to support 
adequate programs of education. 

A look at the relative ability of 
the various states to support edu- 
cation from state funds reveals real 
differences. The amount of income 
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per child of school age, for ex- 
ample, shows that some wealthier 
states have almost four times as 
much income per child of school 
age as other states. 

The most recent NEA Research 
Division figures indicate that per- 
pupil expenditures vary from $158 
per year in one state to $482 in 
another. The nationwide average is 
$320 per pupil. 

Data compiled at the time of the 
White House Conference indicated 
that certain states would have to 
spend as much as 6%, 7%, or 8% 
of the income of their residents for 
education if they were to reach the 
national average, which is admit- 
tedly too low. Thus far, no state 
has ever used more than slightly 
above 4% of the income of its resi- 
dents for public elementary and 
secondary education. 

The same data released at the 
time of the White House Confer- 
ence showed that some of the 
wealthier states can support educa- 
tion at the national average or 
above by using about 2% of the 
income of their residents. 


Larce amounts of additional 
funds for education will be needed 
in years ahead. Enrolment today 
is 40% above what it was 10 years 





ago, and continues to climb. Build- 
ings to house this enrolment, plus 
the demand for additional services, 
broader programs, more teachers, 
and increased salaries all point to 
the need for additional funds. 

If these funds are to come from 
state and local sources, then we 
must be prepared to pay greatly 
increased local taxes, greatly in- 
creased state taxes, or perhaps both. 
And in many states, even impres- 
sive increases: in state and local 
taxes would not adequately finance 
the type of education needed today. 

While some states might be able 
to take care of their own problems 
in this respect, overwhelming evi- 
dence indicates that there are 
others which cannot. 

A number of years ago, the idea 
of permitting one district to receive 
a larger amount per pupil from 
state school funds than another 
was ‘either unheard of or disap- 
proved of. Yet today, equalization 
within states has become generally 
accepted. 

Is equalization among states thru 
the use of federal funds a next step? 
Certainly the problem of source of 
additional funds for public educa- 
tion is one of the most pressing in 
America today. A solution is im- 


perative. * ££ 
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“He'll fold in a month. No working capital, overextended on in- 
ventory, and an assets-to-liability ratio of only one-half to one.” 





OPINIONS 


DIFFER 


LOUIS SHORES 


OME schools have a school library 
and a separate audio-visual 
center. Other schools place all in- 
structional materials and equip- 
ment in one place, which is called 
either a school library or a mate- 
rials center. 

Advocates of dual centers con- 
tend that there is a difference be- 
tween library materials and audio- 
visual materials, that librarians and 
audio-visualists differ in their edu- 
cational concept and technical pro- 
cedures. For these reasons, separa- 
tists argue that every school should 
have separate audio-visual and 
library centers, or at least different 
people in charge of administering 
them. 

Among both librarians and 
audio-visualists, there are separa- 
tists. Some librarians say they al- 
ready have their hands ftlt caring 
for printed materials and cannot 
take on the additional responsibil- 


Dr. Shores is dean of the Library School, 
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ity of films, filmstrips, and the 
equipment necessary to project 
them. Some audio-visualists support 
this position and say that librarians 
and audio-visualists should cooper- 
ate but should not integrate their 
services. 

Advocates of the single center, 
however, who include many librari- 
ans, audio-visualists, and a new gen- 
eration of instructional-materials 
specialists, believe that teachers and 
pupils are best served by a single 
resource center in the school and by 
a unified, integrated instructional- 
materials program in the school 
system. 

The integrationist sees any sep- 
aration of audio-visual and library 
materials and services as artificial, 
costly, confusing to teachers and 
pupils. He believes that dual ma- 
terials centers in the long run re- 
duce the effective use of school 
materials. 


From the professional literature 
of both librarianship and audio- 
visual instruction, it is almost im- 


possible to determine where library 
materials leave off and audio-visual 
materials begin. The following 
classes of school materials are 
claimed by both librarians and 
audio-visualists: maps, globes, 
charts, pictures, bulletin boards, 
exhibits, discs, and tape recordings. 

Consequently, in a school with 
dual centers, there must be a divi- 
sion of spoils between the audio- 
visual center and the school library 
to determine which of these items 
should be housed where. In one 
school, for example, maps and 
globes are housed in the library and 
charged to the audio-visual center’s 
budget. This confronts both 
teachers and pupils with the neces- 
sity of having to decide which 
center to go to for the specific ma- 
terials they need. 

Nor is the line clear-cut on books 
and films. Some school libraries 
house, catalog, and classify film- 
strips. Some even rent films. Be- 
cause of the _ interrelationships 
among all school materials, the in- 


Florida State University, Tallahassee. 


REACTIONS ... 


A sepaRATE library and a separate audio-visual 
center or one unified instructional-materials center? 
The administrators in each school district are responsi- 
ble for deciding which method seems logical for their 
particular situation. Naturally, this decision can best 
be reached after proper study and consultation, with 
full participation of interested parties. A few road 
signs seem apparent for those seeking a good instruc- 
tional-materials setup: 

Efficiency of school operation invites just one in- 
structional-materials center. Such a plan is not only 
financially sound but saves wear and tear on both 
teachers and students who avail themselves of such in- 
structional services. 

On the other hand, any concept of school organiza- 
tional setup, such as the one under consideration, is 
conditioned by the personnel involved. A unified 
center, tho practical in the idea stage, may not be so 
in practice if the action brings with it personnel 
problems due either to lack of ability or poor staff 
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tegrationist advocates housing the 


morale. Timing is an essential aspect of change in 
school operational procedures. 

Large high schools had libraries before they had 
centers for audio-visual materials, librarians before 
they had audio-visual personnel. In most instances, 
such schools still have more personnel for the former 
service than for the latter. 

Consequently, the librarians as a group are in the 
saddle with respect to leading the way to the proper 
road ahead. If they see the possibilities. the combined 
center and want to assume responsibility for it, they 
could get it in most instances by indicating to their 
administrators that they were interested in expanding 
their operation. Any inclination to shy away from the 
added responsibilities might be lessened by the antici- 
pation of the eventual upgrading of their positions. 

Inadequate preparation for such responsibilities 
might be overcome to an extent by advanced summer 
or evening courses or by other individual endeavor. 
Furthermore, other personnel might well be involved 
that would enable a good manager to supplement his 
own skills and abilities with those of others. 

The eventual decision in any school should reflect 
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full range of instructional materials 
in a single resource center. 


Parr of the separatist’s argument 
is that the combined job is too 
much for one person. The integra- 
tionist sees this argument as illogi- 
cal. 

In some small schools with sep- 
arate audio-visual and library cen- 
ters, there are part-time teacher- 
librarians who devote half-time to 
teaching and half to administering 
the library. Another teacher is re- 
lieved part-time to administer the 
audio-visual service. The integra- 
tionist believes the school program 
would be better served by a full- 
time librarian who would adminis- 
ter a unified materials center which 
would procure, house, classify, 
catalog, disseminate, and guide the 
use of the whole range of instruc- 
tional materials. 

In the larger schools with dual 
centers, there is usually at least one 
full-time librarian and one audio- 
visual coordinator operating sep- 


The _integrationist advocates 
combining the two centers by pro- 
viding: 

1. A single catalog of all of the 
school’s instructional materials, so 
that at a glance teachers and pupils 
can discover what resources are 
available on a topic—books, films, 
periodicals, filmstrips, discs, pic- 
tures, tapes, objects, an index of 
community resources 

2. A single charging and booking 
system for all of these classes of 
materials 

3. A unified guidance and refer- 
ence service for pupils and teachers 
—organized judiciously by levels or 
subjects if necessary. 

The integrationist believes that 
when two people are assigned to 
guide the use of instructional ma- 
terials in the school, they would be 
most effective in a single center, 
dividing the work between them— 
if such division is desirable—not 
by type of materials, but by level 
or subject specialization. 

In a high school, for example, 


gel —COMBINED OR SEPARATE? 


terials specialist might perhaps 
serve the sciences and industrial 
arts; the other, the language arts 
and social studies. He believes these 
people would serve learning more 
effectively by becoming specialists 
in levels or subjects rather than in 
a particular area of materials. 
On the other hand, the separa- 
tist argues that education is best 
served by having one specialist 
handle audio-visual materials and 
equipment and the other handle 
library materials—usually in two 
different places in the building. 


Herz is an issue that is clear-cut. 
In the years ahead, universal educa- 
tion will increase the range of indi- 
vidual differences. This will make 
it necessary to have more and var- 
ied instructional materials, expert- 
ly adapted to pupil learning re- 
quirements. How to organize the 
school’s instructional-materials pro- 
gram must be decided now. It seems 
to me that a unified materials 
center in the school is clearly sup- 


arate centers. 


what is best for the education of the student. Those 
who seek the right answer to this issue are more likely 
to find it if they start with this premise. 

—HAROLD SPEARS, superintendent of schools, San 
Francisco. [Dr. Spears is author of Curriculum Plan- 
ning Through In-Service Programs (Prentice Hall, 
1957), Chapter 11 of which will be helpful as addi- 
tional source material for those interested in the spe- 
cial feature on orientation on pages 292-99 of this 
Journal.] 


Ovr major emphasis in Grosse Pointe (Michigan) 
public schools is directed toward the total effect of 
plans, personnel, and materials on the classroom 
youngster. Let’s keep this emphasis in mind as we 
consider the proposal to unite the work of the instruc- 
tional-materials specialist with that of the school 
librarian. 

A true specialist in instructional materials must be 
a first-rate educator. He must have proved his skill in 
the classroom, have shown imagination, have given 
evidence of professional fire. He needs to be acquaint- 
ed with curriculum planning, administration, super- 
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the integrationist feels that one ma- 


ported by trends and logic. # + 


vision, research, and methodology. Finally, he must 
really want to do this particular kind of educational 
service. 

The dedicated librarian must also be a master 
teacher. He must have many of the skills and much of 
the knowledge listed above. He must want to en- 
courage reading, promote great ideas, stimulate young 
minds, satisfy curiosity. He must be sold on what he is 
attempting to do for boys and girls and for teachers. 
He must want to perform these functions before all 
others. 

The audio-visual] specialist and the librarian—each 
position requires different preparation and qualifica- 
tions. I know there must be some individuals who are 
able to encompass these two vast areas of specializa- 
tion. Yet, to do both well? How many are so endowed? 
I believe it’s unwise to lump the lot together. Surely 
whatever might be gained administratively by this ex- 
pedient would be offset by a weakening of educational 
benefits. 

In Grosse Pointe, we practice cooperative separate- 
ness. In every school, there are a librarian and an 
audio-visual specialist who cooperatively complement 
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each other's services. Each of these specialists, together 
with his materials and the organization by which his 
service is performed, is under the wing of our depart- 
ment of instruction. 

Our school librarians seem happy to leave the audio- 
visual materials to the coordinators. They feel the use 
of maps and globes, small museum pieces, record 
players, tape recorders, prints, slides, films, projectors, 
screens, and kindred supplements is better left in the 
competent hands of carefully trained technicians. 

On the other hand, the AV specialists have ex- 
pressed satisfaction with our method of leaving to 


competent librarians the responsibility for books, lists, 
supplements, magazines, pamphlets, and similar ma- 
terials. This dual system enables each specialist to 
master his own province, offer highly skilled service, 
perform a unique function. Thus, each is happy doing 
what comes naturally—to him. From what we've seen 
of this program in action, it seems to suit our needs 
admirably. Therefore, until better arguments are ad- 
vanced for changing, we will continue to practice co- 
operative separateness. 

—JAMES W. BUSHONG, superintendent of schools, 
Grosse Pointe, Michigan. 


Prerequisites for Attainment of Professional Status 
by Instructional-Materials Specialists 


In uicut of the significance of instructional-materials 
specialists to the total educational program, it is neces- 
sary that there be definition of their responsibilities, of 
required competencies, and of the means by which 
these competencies can best be developed. 

Under consideration here is the professionally com- 
petent instructional-materials specialist at all levels. 
By “‘instructional-materials specialists” are meant those 
individuals who, on a professional level, are directly 
responsible for a school, college, or university program 
of counsel, services, or inservice education for student 
and teacher use of instructional materials. The distinc- 
tion between the optimum qualifications of the begin- 
ning professional worker and of the director of a 
system-wide program is essentially one of degree and 
not of kind. 

Those personal characteristics and abilities neces- 
sary to be effective in working with people in a leader- 
ship role become of major importance when that role 
is one of improving teaching and learning. To fulfil 
this role is the primary responsibility of instructional- 
materials specialists. Their province is the materials of 
learning and teaching. The challenge is that of de- 
veloping increasingly effective use of all types of ma- 
terials by teachers and students. The measure of their 
success is the quality of teaching and learning which 
results. 

Looking ahead to the future, the Joint Committee 
of the American Association of School Librarians, the 
Association of College and Research Libraries (divi- 
sions of ALA), and the NEA Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction believes that the knowledge and 
basic skills required for instructional-materials special- 
ists to do professional work in education and the most 
likely sources of obtaining basic competencies are as 
follows: 

1. Successful teaching experience: The instructional- 
materials specialists should first of all be experienced 
teachers. This experience may be acquired by years of 
classroom teaching, or, in the case of those who enter 
the profession without experience, thru an organized 
internship program following the completion of their 
course work. It is essential that instructional-materials 
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specialists secure experience on curriculum committees 
and that they gain experience in guidance and super- 
vision. 

2. Foundation areas: Instructional-materials special- 
ists should have course work in (a) educational admin- 
istration and supervision, (b) principles of learning, 
(c) curriculum development, (d) guidance and 
counseling, and (e)° mass communications. Further- 
more, they should demonstrate a working knowledge 
of research methods as applied to instructional ma- 
terials. 

3. Specialized areas: Instructional-materials special- 
ists should have course work and inservice experience 
in the following areas relating directly to the nature 
and effective use of materials: (a) analysis of instruc- 
tional materials, their nature and content; (b) 
methods of selecting and evaluating materials, thru 
study of individual media as well as thru cross-media 
—study by curriculum unit or grade level; (c) utiliza- 
tion of materials; (d) production of appropriate in- 
structional materials, including laboratory work with 
specific media; and (e) processes for the organization 
and maintenance of materials and equipment. 

The foregoing statement regarding instructional- 
materials specialists and the preparation they require 
has important implications for many groups, including 
the students and teachers who are to be served and the 
professional associations concerned, and especially for 
those institutions of higher education which have 
responsibility for recruitment and professional educa- 
tion of teachers, librarians, and audio-visual special- 
ists. Whatever their titles may be, specialists in the 
materials of instruction who have a broad view of the 
field are needed to provide essential services for a 
modern program of education. 

—Joint Committee of the American Association of 
School Librarians, the Association of College and Re- 
search Libraries, and the NEA Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction. 

* This is an abridged form of a longer statement by 
the Joint Committee. The full text may be read in the 
April issue of Audio-Visual Instruction or the April 
ALA Bulletin. 
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Quistanding Educational Books of 1957 


Tue books for this list were selected by 
Julia L. Certain, Ceceile Richman, Mal- 
colm Spensley, and Florence Radermacher 
—members of the Education Department 
of the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 
—assisted by educational specialists in vari- 
ous subject fields, from all parts of the 
country. 

Brief descriptive notes are furnished 
for most of the books selected. For new 
editions of books that have appeared on 
previous lists, no annotations are given 
beyond the statement that the earlier edi- 
tion was selected as outstanding in the 
vear of its publication. 

Numbers in parentheses refer to pub- 
lishers listed at the end of the article. 
Inquiries about books should be addressed 
to the publishers. 


Psychology and Measurement 


Introduction to Educational Measure- 
ment by V. H. Noll. Simplified functional 
approach to measuring instruments for 
teachers at elementary and _ secondary 
levels. Orientation includes historical 
background, fundamentals of statistics, 
test construction, and interpretation of 
results. Achievement tests receive major 
emphasis. 437p. $5.75. (11) 

The Adolescent Views Himself by Ruth 
Strang. Examines the period between 
childhood and maturity to ascertain how 
young people view themselves, their scho- 
lastic and social world, and their voca- 
tional prospects. Based upon statements 
by adolescents, psychological findings, and 
other research. 595p. $7.95. (13) 

The Psychology of Adolescence by 
A. T. Jersild. Main emphasis is upon 
physical, mental, emotional, and_ social 
development, but also considers the fan- 
tasies of youth, school life, vocational 
growth, religious outlook, and concept of 
self. Extensive bibliography. 438p. $5. (14) 

The Child in the Educative Process by 
D. A. Prescott. Based on studies of 40,000 
children, this analysis of factors that in- 
fluence growth and of knowledge and 
skills needed by teachers is followed by a 
theory of behavior and by descriptions of 
school programs. 502p. $6.50. (13) 

Childhood and Adolescence by L. J. 
Stone and Joseph Church. Anyone dealing 
with children or young people will find 
this rewarding and stimulating. Examines 
the interests, attitudes, relationships, and 
activities that characterize stages of de- 
velopment from the newborn to adult. 


156p.~ $6.50. (19) 


Education Today 


With All Deliberate Speed, ed. by Don 
Shoemaker. Eleven members of the South- 
ern Education Reporting Service sum- 
marize developments in rural and urban 
areas, colleges, legislatures, and political 
areas, among schoolmen and lay southern- 
ers, since the Supreme Court antisegrega- 
tion decision of 1954. 239p. $3.50. (8) 

The Louisville Story by Omer Car- 
michael and Weldon James. Communities 
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seeking to solve problems of social change 
may get help from this report of success- 
ful integration in Louisville public 
schools. 169p. $3.50 (22) 

A Fourth of a Nation by Paul Wood- 
ring. An education appropriate for a so- 
ciety of free men should aid “to prepare 
the individual to make wise decisions,” 
and, to this end, should synthesize best 
traditional and progressive practice. 255p. 
$4.50. (13) 

Society and Education by R. J. Havig- 
hurst and B. L. Neugarten. Analyzes the 
effect of the constantly shifting forces of 
society on child, school, and teacher. 465p. 
$5.75. (1) 

Four Philosophies and Their Practice 
in Education and Religion. Rev. ed. by 
J. D. Butler. A synoptic, biographical- 
historical presentation of naturalism, 
idealism, realism, and pragmatism, giving 
main theories and implications and weigh- 
ing the strengths and weaknesses of each. 
635p. $6. (8) 

Cultural Foundations of Education by 
T. B. Brameld. This closely reasoned ex- 
amination of the interrelationship of edu- 
cation and its cultural setting, especially 
as it concerns order, process, and goal, 
draws freely upon the findings of an- 
thropology. 330p. $5. (8) 

The Challenge of Soviet Education by 
G. S. Counts. Detailed analytical account 
of how education is used as a powerful 
force in the Russian thought-control sys- 
tem. Dr. Count’s timely study gives the 
reader a better understanding of the 
nature, power, and resources of world 
communism. 330p. $6. (13) 


Educational History 


American Education in the Twentieth 
Century by I. L. Kandel. In his discussion 
of the growth, innovations, and improve- 
ments in public schools in the first half 
of the century, the author surveys the 
changing character of our education. Con- 
fusion, he says, has resulted from uncer- 
tainty regarding aims and purposes, and 
clarification of what the schools should 
accomplish is the crucial problem. 247p. 
$5. (9) 

An Educational History of the Ameri- 
can People by A. E. Meyer. Lively account 
of education from colonial times to the 
present which traces changes in theory, 
administration, method, subjects, and the 
people who effected them. 444p. $6. (13) 

NEA: The First Hundred Years by 
FE. B. Wesley. From the meeting, August 
26, 1857, of “practical teachers” to the 
present vigorous, many-sided organization 
engaged in manifold activities, this ac- 
count is graphic, anecdotal, spirited, and 
sound. 419p. $5. (8) 

Planning Functional School Buildings 
by M. R. Sumption and J. L. Landes. 
Study of the community and its educa- 
tional needs is a necessary preliminary 
to school building. How to organize such 
a survey and how to select site and type 
of building are outlined in this helpful 


volume. 302p. $7.50 prof. ed.; $5.75 text 
ed. (8) 

Research Studies in Education, 1956 
comp. by S. B. Brown, M. L. Lyda, and 
Cc. V. Good. Volume 5 of a useful series 
that covers research from 1941, Should be 
of considerable reference value in gradu- 
ate schools. 114p. $3.50. (17) 


Administration and 
Teacher Education 


Administrative Behavior in Education, 
ed. by R. F. Campbell and R. T. Gregg. 
A symposium by 18 members of the 
National Conference of Professors of Edu- 
cational Administration. Based upon nu- 
merous research studies, this extensive 
overview portends considerable modifica- 
tion in theory and _ preparational pro- 
grams. Selected readings follow each chap- 
ter. 558p. $6. (8) 

Principles of School Administration by 
P. R. Mort and D. H. Ross, 2nd ed. The 
1946 edition of this useful book was also 
listed in the JOURNAL as outstanding. 
451p. $6. (13) 

A Manual on Certification Require- 
ments for School Personnel in the United 
States ed. by W. E. Armstrong and T. M. 
Stinnett. In addition to listing the require- 
ments of each state, this excellent refer- 
ence tool provides information in tabular 
form. 232p. $2. (15) 

In-Service Education for Teachers, 
Supervisors, and Administrators ed. by 
S. M. Corey. 56th Yearbook, Part 1. Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education, 
History and characteristics of planned in- 
service education programs for school per- 
sonnel. Emphasizes cooperative and group 
methods and the necessity for training for 
instructional improvement on the part of 
supervisors and administrators. 376p. $4 
cloth; $3.25 paper. (6) 


Teaching Methods and Materials 


A Basic Book Collection for High 
Schools by the American Library Associa- 
tion. 6th ed. Selective annotated list of 
about 1,500 titles offers not only a valuable 
buying guide, but also cataloging aid for 
the nonprofessional librarian. 196p. $2.75. 
(3) 

American Secondary Education by 
W. M. French. The stages, problems, and 
factors (significant ones documented) 
which shaped modern high schools, both 
private and parochial. Considers modern 
counseling services; education of normal, 
gifted, and slow-learning students; extra- 
curricular activities; school-community re- 
lationships, trends, and current philos- 
ophy. 533p. $4.25. (16) 

Audio-Visual Materials: Their Nature 
and Use by W. A. Wittich and C, F, 
Schuller. 2nd ed. Outstanding also in the 
first edition in 1953. 570p. $6.50 (8) 

Educating Gifted Children by R. F. 
DeHaan and R. J. Havighurst. Identifica- 
tion of the gifted upper 10% of school 
children, concrete examples of administra- 

(Continued on page 347) 
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How Credit Unions Get Started 


ENTLE aS spring rains usually 
G are, some have been known to 
flood basements and make roofs 
leak. The need to meet unforeseen 
emergencies such as_ these has 
caused American teachers to form 
nearly 1,100 of their own credit un- 
ions where they can accumulate 
savings and borrow money readily 
at reasonable interest rates. 


Ir 1s better, of course, not to wait 
until you spot damp ceilings to be- 
gin organizing your credit union. 
Nor will it ever be a do-it-yourself 
project, because the credit union is 
distinctly a cooperative enterprise. 

True, it takes one person who 
cares to get things started, but be- 
cause the objectives are so worth- 
while, the credit-union idea is like- 
ly to grow quickly. 

So, whether you're a home owner 
faced with a big roofing bill or the 
president of your local teachers as- 
sociation, concerned about doing 
more for teacher welfare, if you 
start talking among your col- 
leagues, you are certain to find 
many who are at least curious 
about the possibility of forming a 
cooperative savings and credit or- 
ganization. 

If this curiosity and interest reach 
the action stage, this is what gener- 
ally happens: 

1. Two or more members pro- 
pose that the local association name 
a committee to investigate the cred- 
it-union-for-teachers idea. (If you 
make the motion, you'll probably 
be made chairman, but of course 
that won't stop you.) 

2. The committee writes to the 
agencies listed on this page for ma- 
terials to help inform all associa- 
tion members about the principles 
Mr. Claywell is treasurer-manager of 

the Hillsborough County Teachers 
Credit Union, Tampa, Florida, and 


chairman of the NEA Committee on 
Credit Unions. 
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HENRY CLAYWELL 


and purposes, the organizational 
and operational procedures of cred- 
it unions. 

3. A wise local committee also 
begins early to inform the school 
administration about what’s going 
on and why. For years, the leaders 
of the American Association of 
School Administrators have praised 
credit unions, and when properly 
informed, local administrators usu- 
ally are enthusiastic, too. 

4. The committee asks the state 
credit-union league for advice. 
Guidance from the state league can 
be most helpful in all plans, and 
especially in avoiding missteps in 
applying for the charter which ev- 
ery credit union must obtain, un- 
der either state or federal law. 

5. After the committee has con- 
sulted with the state league and has 
done its best to inform the associa- 
tion membership and the adminis- 
tration by pamphlets, films, and 
personal contact, it is ready for for- 
mal organization. 

A handful can provide the nu- 
cleus, but it is advisable to have a 
membership potential of at least 
100. A flying start, however, is not 
absolutely necessary. Of nine young 
TCUs recently reporting on their 
growth at the end of six months, 


For help in starting a teacher 
credit union write to: 

Bureau of Federal Credit Un- 
ions, U. S. Dept. of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

Credit Union National Associa- 
tion, Box 431, Madison 1, Wiscon- 
sin. 

NEA Committee on Credit Un- 
ions, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 

Your state education association. 

Your state banking department. 

Your state credit union league. 


only one had as many as 100 mem- 
bers, and four had fewer than 50. 

At the University of Utah, on the 
other hand, a new credit union be- 
gan in February 1958 with 218 
members, all of whom requested 
payroll deduction for regular in- 
vestment in shares. 

6. The committee may want to 
consider organizing on a county- 
wide pattern or other basis broader 
than one local school district. 


Tue St. Louis Suburban Teach- 
ers Association did it this way: 

The association’s executive secre- 
tary discussed the possibility of a 
credit union at meetings of many 
of the 29 affiliated local groups; pre- 
liminary surveys were reperted to 
the executive committee; the House 
of Delegates gave approval at its 
October 1957 meeting. The charter 
application was signed by 12 del- 
egates at the close of that meeting 
and a November date was set for 
organization. The state league 
helped all the way. 

Membership applications and 
pledge forms for the purchase of 
shares were then sent out thru 
building principals to the associa- 
tion’s 4,600 members. By early Jan- 
uary 1958, the Suburban TCU had 
236 members and assets of $11,287, 
and had made 17 loans. 

This is only one of the 116 new 
TCUs organized last year. 

So, if you start out as the one 
who cares, you may soon find your- 
self a CU president or treasurer, 
agreeing with two other treasurers 
who declared at the end of their 
first year: 

“It’s a big satisfaction to help 
members save money, to give them 
help in emergencies, and to receive 
their gratitude.” 

“It’s a wonderful way to become 
a friend to many people—that’s the 
treasurer's reward!” #+ + 
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OUTSTANDING BOOKS... 


(Continued from page 345) 
tive and instructional provision for them, 
case studies, lists of materials. 275p. $5. 
(6) 

Education in the Elementary School 
by H. L. Caswell and A. W. Foshay. 3rd 
ed. Both the 1942 and the 1950 editions 
were outstanding. 4350p. $4.50. (2) 


Higher Education 


The American University in the Twen- 
tieth Century by W. C. DeVane. Four 
lectures delivered at Tulane University 
examine the scope and function of our 
universities and colleges, particularly the 
independent institutions, present a pro- 
gram of studies indispensable to the lib- 
erally educated man, and define the role 
of higher education in our national cul- 
ture. 72p. $2.50. (12) 

College Teachers and College Teaching 
comp. by W. C. Eells. The increasing de- 
mand for higher education makes this ex- 
tensive and carefully compiled bibliogra- 
phy of great current value. 282p. $2. 
(23) 

Changing Values in College; An Ex- 
ploratory Study of the Impact of College 
Teaching by P. E. Jacob. Altho there is 
considerable uniformity of values among 
college students, neither curricula, teach- 
ers, nor teaching methods are responsible 
for students’ characteristic attitudes of 
contentment, self-interest, and conformity. 
174p. $3.50. (8) 

Second Report to the President by the 
President’s Committee on Education Be- 
yond the High School. Specific recom- 
mendations on five problems of particular 
urgency—need for teachers, need for as- 
sistance to students, expansion and diver- 
sity of educational opportunities, financing 
higher education, the federal government 
and education beyond the high school 
—should stimulate planning on the local 
and state level. 114p. 55¢. (24) 

Higher Education in a Decade of De- 
cision by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission, NEA-AASA. Study of problems 
that will become acute for colleges in the 
1960s urges, among other things, greater 
diversity in size, organization, length of 
term, and subjects taught. 152p. $2 cloth; 


$1.50 paper. (15) 


Teaching the School Subjects 

Reading Difficulties; Their Diagnosis 
and Correction by G. L. Bond and M. A. 
Tinker. Thoro exposition of the nature 
and causes of reading disability, followed 
by a practical program of remedial treat- 
ment. Case histories interspersed thruout. 
Appendix provides bibliographies of tests, 
books, materials, and reading literature. 
486p. $5.25. (4) 

The Language Arts in the Elementary 
School by R. G. Strickland. 2nd ed. Out- 
standing also in the first edition in 1951. 
164p. $5.50. (10) 

Teaching English Grammar by R. C. 
Pooley. Admirably accomplishes the au- 
thor’s aim “to distinguish the particular 
contribution which grammar may make 
to the education of young people, and to 
present a workable, reasonable plan to 
accomplish these educational goals.” 207p. 
$2.50. (4) 
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Save enough for extra fun and study abroad. . 


. with new TWA Sky Club Economy 


Fares. They’re far less than regular round-trip Tourist! Call your travel agent 
today! Ask for the new TWA travel and study tour folder, ‘The World Is Yours.” Or 
write: TWA Air World Tours, Dept. NES-8, 1735 Baltimore Ave., Kansas City 8, Mo. 
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Teaching Science in the Secondary 
School by R. W. Burnett. Reveals inade- 
quacy of conventional science teaching 
methods, and presents new theories pro- 
duced by research and modern psychology 
and tested by experienced teachers in 
practical classroom operations. Gives illus- 
trative procedures; examines status of the 
profession. 382p. $5.25. (20) 

Developing Mathematical Understand- 
ings in the Upper Grades by L. J. Brueck- 
ner, F. E. Grossnickle, and John Reckzeh. 
Covers presentation of junior high-school 
mathematical concepts to yaried ability 
levels. Develops visualization of number 
concepts and processes, their social appli- 
cations, and meaningful and efficient use 
of abstract number symbols. Based on 
latest experiments and research. 567p. 
$4.80. (25) 

Creative and Mental Growth by Viktor 
Lowenfeld. 3rd ed. Now selected as out- 
standing for the second time. 541 p. $5.90. 
(14) 

More than Social Studies by Alice Miel 
and Peggy Brogan. Professional text fusing 
social studies and character education into 
a comprehensive program termed “the 
next giant step” in social learning. Stresses 
continuity of development in self-worth 
and democratic problem solving. Part 3 
offers special helps for teachers. 452p. 
$5.95. (18) 

Social Studies in the Elementary School 
ed. by R. C. Preston. National Society for 
the Study of Education, 56th Yearbook, 
Part 2. Organization and presentation of 
the social studies to give children an un- 


derstanding of their social heritage. De- 
velopment of desirable citizenship, pro- 
vision for individual differences, reading, 
reporting experiences, and evaluating the 
social-studies program are discussed. 320p. 
$4 cloth; $3.25 paper. (6) 

Physical Education in the Elementary 
School Curriculum by A. G. Miller and 
Virginia Whitcomb. Clarity and inclusive- 
ness characterize this well-organized text- 
book which covers aims, administrative 
setup, programs, and activities. Part 3 de- 
scribes methods of integrating physical 
education with other subjects. 331p. $5.75. 
(18) 

Curriculum 

Research for Curriculum Improvement 
by the NEA’s Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development. 1957 Year- 
book. Summarizes history and trends of 
research dealing with the teaching and 
learning process. Method and organiza- 
tion of research projects within a school 
system are discussed in detail. Valuable 
bibliography. 350p. $4. (5) 

Fundamentals of Curriculum Develop- 
ment by B. O. Smith, W. O. Stanley, and 
J. H. Shores. Rev. ed. 1950 edition also 
outstanding. 685p. $5.75. (26) 

Behavioral Goals of General Education 
in High School by Will French. Specialists, 
consultants, and advisers on secondary 
education prepared this detailed classifica- 
tion of desirable behavioral goals—self- 
realization, human relationships, economic 
efficiency, and civic responsibility—to help 
high schools develop effective general-edu- 

(Continued on page 348) 
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EUROPE 


Summer 1958—9 Weeks 
} a see the usual, give | North Africa, 2 “Benmark: 


os, Berlin, and 
a an’ Sao aie ‘ai king trip for the a yeune 
spirit whe don’t want to be herded around ite to: 


EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 SEQUOIA (Box A) — PASADENA, CALIF. 


Your Book = 


Published! 


= oa Sine See naees SS hee, 
edit, publish, advertise, distribute. Send manu- 
script for free report or write for Brochure N E 


PAGEANT PRESS, 101 Sth AVE., NEW YORK 3 
TEACHERS WANTED 
for 
LATIN AMERICA 


The Inter-American Schools Service, an agency of 

the American Council on Education since 1943, 

serves as a clearing house of assistance and ad- 
merican-spon 





wife combinations are frequently 
Administrative vacancies for men are now avail- 
able in the following places: Quito, Cali, 
Cerdeba (Argentina), Zivded Trujille, Terreon 
Guadalajara, Monterrey, Nicaro (Cuba), and San 
Salvador. Salaries from $4500 to $8000. 


For Additional information: Address 
Inter-American Schools Service, 1785 
Massachusetts Ave., Washington 6, D. C. 


A Non-profit Agency 


HARVARD 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 
Open to Both Men and Women in 


ARTS AND SCIENCES 
June 30 - August 20 


EDUCATION 
June 30 - August 13 


Special courses for teachers: Far Eastern 
studies, Science, Literature, and American 
Government. Practicum in guidance. 


Scholarships available for Summer Master 
of Education degree program. 


Special program: Middle Eastern studies. 


Conferences: Educational Administration— 
The Public Looks at its Schools, July 10-11; 
Balance in our National Security Policy, 
July 14-16; Education and Science in the 
United States, July 28-30. 


For Preliminary Announcement write to 


HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL 
RR Dept., 2 Weld Hall 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 


OUTSTANDING BOOKS... 
(Continued from page 347) 
cation programs. 247p. $4. (21) 
Developing a Curriculum for Modern 
Living ed. by F. B. Stratenieyer and ‘others. 
2nd ed. First edition in 1947 was also out- 
standing. 740p. $5.50. (7) 


Guidance and 
Vocational Education 


Occupational Information by Robert 
Hoppock. A textbook and practical hand- 
book for counselors which covers in detail 
acquisition of occupational information 
and its organization for use in counseling 
and teaching. Includes lesson plans, con- 
duct of a group conference, plant tours, 
chapters on theories of occupational 
choice and occupational information in 
the elementary school. 534p. $6.75. (13) 

Vocational Development; A Framework 
for Research by Donald Super and others. 
This first of a projected series of six mono- 
graphs reviews studies completed and 
formulates a theory of vocational behavior 
and development to serve as a pattern for 
further’ research. 142p. $2.75. (7) 

Techniques of Guidance: Tests, Rec- 
ords, and Counseling in a Guidance Pro- 
gram by A. E. Traxler. Rev. ed. Revision 
of a useful book which was selected as 
outstanding in 1945. 374p. $6. (8) 

The Psychology of Careers by D. E. 
Super. A theory of vocational development 
that considers the nature of work, person- 
ality traits, interests, aptitudes, and eco- 
nomic factors as they relate to success and 
satisfaction in the work life of the in- 
dividual. For college students and workers 
in vocational guidance. 362p. $5.75. (8) 


Publishers 


(1) Allyn and Bacon, Inc., Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J. (2) American Book Co., 55 
5th Ave., New York 3. (3) American Li- 
brary Assn., 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11. 
(4) Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 29-35 
W. 32nd St., New York 1. (5) Assn. for 
Supervision and Curriculum  Develop- 
ment, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. (6) The University of Chicago Press, 
5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37. (7) Columbia 
Univ. Teachers College, Bur. of Pubs., 
525 W. 120th St., New York 27. (8) Harper 
and Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16. 
(9) Harvard Univ. Press, 79 Garden St., 
Cambridge 38, Mass. (10) D. C. Heath & 
Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston 16. (11) 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston 
7. (12) Louisiana State Univ. Press, Baton 
Rouge 3. (13) McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. (14) 
The Macmillan Co., 60 5th Ave., New 
York 11. (15) National Education Assn., 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
(16) The Odyssey Press, Inc., 55 5th Ave., 
New York 3. (17) Phi Delta Kappa, 8th St. 
and Union Ave., Bloomington, Ind. (18) 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 
(19) Random House, Inc., 457 Madison 
Ave., New York 22. (20) Rinehart and 
Co., Inc., 232 Madison Ave., New York 16. 
(21) Russell Sage Foundation, 505 Park 
Ave., New York 22. (22) Simon and 
Schuster, Inc., 630 5th Ave., New York 20. 
(23) Southern Regional Education Board, 
881 Peachtree St., N.W., Atlanta 9, Ga. 
(24) Supt. Doc., Govt. Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. (25) John C. Win. 
ston Co., 1010 Arch St., Philadelphia 7. 
(26) World Book Co., 313 Park Hill Ave., 
Yonkers 5, N.Y. 
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ORDER 
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@ Especially designed for the NEA 


® Durable, green leatherette with 
gold lettering, as shown 
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for Study 
and Fun! 


6 SUMMER SESSIONS | 
June 23 to August 15 | 


ONLY 
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(two for $5.00) 
All Prices Postpaid 


@ Opens flat 


Payment Must Accompany Order 
NEA Journal Binders at $3.00 (2 for $5.00) to: 


Please send .. 


THE POTENTIAL OF ETV... 


(Continued from page 336) 


orate use of closed-circuit classroom 
television in Hagerstown, Mary- 
land, has been the partial release 
of teachers from routine prepara- 
tion and delivery of expository 
material. One teacher can handle 
much of this presenting, freeing 
others to plan the use of the pres- 
entation. The individual  class- 
room teacher can then concentrate 
on preparing students for the pres- 
entation; guiding and evaluating 
their individual learnings; helping 
them utilize those learnings; and 
guiding: classroom discussion to in- 
sure fuller participation. 

The real result, therefore, of the 
changed role of the teacher may 
well be to raise his activity to a new 
level of significance. + + 


FIGHT 
CEREBRAL 


Address: NEA Binder Sales 
1201 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


University of Gregon 


Eugene 


Corvallis 


Portland 


Eastern Oregon College 
la Grande 


Southern Oregon College 


Ashland 


Back-to-School Campaign 


Back-to-scHoot campaign talk in 
May might seem somewhat unsea- 
sonable—like donning a parka in 
July—but you'll want to get your 
planning under way early for a suc- 
cessful observance this coming Au- 
gust or September. 

Think ahead to those crisp fall 
days when Johnny’s buying new 
school shoes, and Sister, the teen- 
age belle, is considering a new 
cardigan; when all the stores are 
advertising lunch boxes and book 
bags, and  everybody’s  school- 
minded. 

Back-to-School Week (or Month) 
is a prime public-relations oppor- 
tunity for you. A time to remind 
your citizens of the drama and 
human interest in every classroom; 
a time to publicize your fine teach- 
ers—both veterans and newcomers; 
a time to talk about all the things 
you're proudest of in your school 
system. 

To help you capitalize on your 
community’s deep interest in Back- 
to-School, the Press and Radio Re- 
lations Division of NEA will again 


Oregon State College 
Oregon College of Education 


Monmouth 


Portland Summer Session 


Choose one of Oregon's 6 col- 
leges this summer. . . . Formal 
study amid scenic splendor 
found only in the far West— 
in Oregon—"air conditioned” 
by Pacific breezes . . . a staff of 
distinguished instructors, both 
visiting and resident. Both 
study and fun during an Oregon 
Summer Session. 

For cotalogs and detailed information write 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 
OREGON STAFE SYSTEM 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
Room 204, 1633 S.W. Park, Portiand, Ore. 


Authorized by Oregon State-Board of 
Higher Education 


in 1958 prepare special materials 
for your use locally with citizen 
groups, newspapers, radio stations, 
TV outlets. There will also be na- 
tional support of the observance by 
network radio and TV programs. 

Several cities have pioneered in 
giving real zing to the Back-to- 
School observance. Dayton, Ohio, 
is one example. 

Dayton school people worked 
closely with a local TV station for 
an intensive six weeks’ push on 
Back-to-School. Their TV_ pro- 
grams emphasized: getting the 
school ready; getting the child 
ready; getting the family ready. 
“Eddy Cashun,” a cartoon figure 
made of a globe, notebook paper, 
erasers, and paper clips, became 
familiar to all Daytonians during 
the Back-to-School campaign. 

“Jack and Jill,” two Dayton fifth- 
graders, appeared on many pro- 
grams, too. In addition to the pub- 
lic-service time, the station sold 
considerable time to local mer- 
chants who do heavy Back-to- 
School business. Everybody was 
happy, and the city got new in- 
sights into public education. # 
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Only Half Right 

In a first-grade reading-readiness 
class one day, the teacher pointed 
out farm animals on a chart. The 
next day the children were look- 
ing at pictures of the same animals. 

“Do you know what this animal 
s?” the teacher asked. 

“A Holstein cow,” 
Paul. 

“And what’s this one?” the 
teacher asked, pointing to a Jersey 
cow. 

“T think that’s a Halfstein,” was 
Julia’s reply. 

—MRS. JOE R. BAKER, Enid, Okla. 


answered 


Any Such Information 


Knopr’s juvenile department re- 
cently received the following brief 
and to-the-point communication 
from a little girl in Arizona: “Dear 
Sirs: In one of my Girl Scout proj- 
ects, I was asked to obtain informa- 


tion on children’s books and cata- 
logs. Could you send me any such 
information, or anything that you 
feel would be detrimental to my 
study?” 

—Publishers’ Weekly, June 24, 
1957. 


A Heavy Subject 

I HAD just told my third-grade 
arithmetic class that the next day 
we would begin carrying numbers 
in addition examples, when a little 
boy solemnly declared, “Miss Wat- 
son, I may not be able to carry too 
much as I haven’t been feeling so 
strong lately.” 


—ELINOR WATSON, Macon, Ga. 


Either or 


Mildred Thomann of St. Joseph, 
Missouri, sends in this classified ad 
from the paper: 2-room apartment, 
suitable for lady or school teacher. 


@ We're sure that amusing 
things have happened in your class- 
room this year. Before you forget 
them, tell us about them. We re- 
serve the right to publish without 
clearance. 


TEACHER BIRDS—9 


THE LEVEL-MHEADED AARMONIZER 


Sings a song of teamwork, tactfully 
trying not to strike sour noies with 
parents, pupils, colleagues, or folks 
in the community. Often found 
smoothing ruffled feathers and put- 
ting himself in the other fellow’s 
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shoes. He is the secret weapon of any 
good public-relations program. 


—From School Birds, 18-frame 
color filmstrip, DCT-NSPRA. Order 
from NSPRA, NEA. $5. 


BALTIMORE ictxcr" 


A nation wide placement service. We fill 
positions in schools and colleges. Write tell- 
ing us about yourself. 

' William K. Yocum, Manager 
Established 1925 Member N. A. T. A. 


516 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md. 
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Free to WRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 

tonal pe ah witicity © pe one 
° an 

Free editorial appraisal he vaisal. Write : Dept. N5. 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 


GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 


The accredited bilingual school sponsored 
by the Universidad Autonoma de Guadala- 
jara and members of Stanford University fac- 
ulty will offer in Guadalajara, Mexico, — 
30 - August 9, courses in art, folklore, 
phy, history, lang e and literature. 025 
covers tuition, board room. Write Prof. Juan 
B. Rael, Box K, Stanford University, Calif. 


TEACHERS! 


| SUMMER WORK AVAILABLE 
= IN OVER 100 CITIES. 


ae We need typists, stenos, office 
| workers. High hourly rates! 
me Positions avail- 
® able for men 
and women. 


© For more 
details use 
coupon below. 


manpower, inc. 


Manpower, Inc., 820 N. Plankinton Ave. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Please send me descriptive literature 4 





or some teachers, “summer” is 

spelled with Three Rs. One R is 
for rest, for physical and spiritual 
recuperation. “A poor life this 
if, full of care, we have no time to 
stand and stare.” The second R is 
for recreation. The third R is for 
reading, getting into books, tun- 
neling among the thoughts, and 
coming up (as Steinbeck said) with 
the books all over their face and 
hands. 


“Summer,” even with only the 
number of Rs Webster allots it, 
spells different words for different 
teachers. For many it spells “work,” 
sometimes on-the-job employment, 
more often outside employment. 

In this group are those whose 
experience will enrich next year’s 
teaching—science teachers in an 
industrial laboratory; typing teach- 
ers in a business office. 

But in this group also are those 
doing work which some people 
feel lowers the status of the teach- 
ing profession. These teachers re- 
sent the fact that the inadequacy 
of their salaries forces them to 
take these jobs. 


Summer school varies as much as 
summer employment. A _ given 
course can be as exciting as Christ- 
mas morning when taught by one 
professor and as dull as the day be- 
fore pay day when taught by an- 
other. Nevertheless, it is almost as 
true of summer school as of travel 
that he who would bring home the 
wealth of the Indies must take the 
wealth of the Indies with him. 

He who goes to school merely to 
collect credits has, at summer’s end, 
college hours and little else. But he 
who is there to learn accumulates 
knowledge, ideas, and skills, along 
with the credits. 


Climb the Acropolis on a hot 
summer day and you’re likely to see 
an American teacher shooting pic- 
tures of the Parthenon to show to 
her students next year. 

Best planners of all the travel- 
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ers, to my way of thinking, are 
those teachers who travel the NEA 
way. If you're interested, there’s 
still time to get information this 
spring from the NEA Travel Divi- 
sion. 

Reams of advice have been writ- 
ten for the American tourist. Along 
with all the advice, here’s a sen- 
tence (from Santha Rama Raw’s 
East of Home) to ponder, wher- 
ever and however you travel: “Al- 
tho he had been in China for more 
than a year, Michael spoke no 
Chinese, as he was of the school 
that feels that if you speak English 
very slowly and clearly, the for- 
eigner is bound to understand.” 


Don’t forget your professional 
organizations this summer. Local 
and state associations will need the 
volunteer services of many a teach- 
er. 

As-for the national, come, if you 
can, to the NEA meeting in Cleve- 
land, as a carefree convention-goer 
or as an official delegate to the 
Representative Assembly. 

Your first NEA convention? 
Don’t cling to the delegation from 
your own state. Get acquainted 
with teachers from everywhere. 

And if you visit Washington, 
drop in at the NEA Center. 


Summer, then, can spell oppor- 
tunity—thru rest, employment, 
school, travel, or professional or- 
ganization. But it doesn’t do that 
spelling automatically. You have 
to juggle the letters yourself. 


Tue difference in the way people 
do this is illustrated by a tale of 
two teachers, told by. Bernice Mc- 
Cullar of the Georgia State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

One year Mrs. McCullar had the 
job at a big university of helping 
the teachers from her state get the 
most out of their summer. She in- 
vited Jane Jones to share with her 
an invitation to supper-and-good- 
talk with a celebrity whose name 
was on the world’s tongue. 


“Who's he?” asked Jane; then, 
after hearing: “What's he going to 
talk about?” 

“About world affairs, I guess.” 

“I don’t need that,” replied Jane, 
declining the invitation. “I just 
teach first grade.” 

With Jane, Mrs. McCullar con- 
trasts Marie Smith. (“Her name’s 
phony, but Marie is real.”) Mrs. 
McCullar was curious when, one 
summer morning, she saw Marie 
taking a walk with old Mr. Brown, 
the aged yardman at her boarding 
house. 

“You see,” Marie explained later, 
“my class is going to tackle King 
Lear next year and I don’t know 
enough about how old men think 
and talk and act.” 

The table in Marie’s room was 
strewn with van Gogh’s paintings 
of old men. She had reread Job and 
was reading On Borrowed Time. 

“Old men are wonderful, really,” 
she said. “Sometimes they tire me 
with their yarns about yesterday, 
but they are reaching back because 
they are lonely.” 

“The Indians called them ‘the 
Old Beloved Men,” commented 
Mrs. McCullar. 

“Only they aren’t all old be- 
loveds. Some are terribly unbe- 
loveds. But you know something? 
That may get across to the kids 
while we study Lear.” 

“You're too smart to point a 
moral.” 

“They'll get it for themselves. 
We'll play Tchaikovsky’s None 
but the Lonely Heart and we'll 
study the van Gogh pictures and 
we'll try to get into the feeling of 
lost and lonely Lear. Billy, who up 
to now has regarded his grand- 
father as a bore, may decide to 
do his term paper on Grandpa's 
rememberings of what happened 
here in this part of the country 
when he was young.” 


For teachers like Marie Smith, 
summer is a time for studying, @ 
learning, seeking, and finding. And @ 
such teachers can trigger young ~ 
minds into intellectual curiosity, 
broader knowledge, and deeper in- 
sights. 


Wllelri oP Finner 


EDITOR 
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